House Unit | 
In Votes On 
Labor Bill 3 


By Willard Shelton 


The House Labor Committee, 
working steadily on the produc- 
tion of what may eventually be- 
come a substantially-modified bill 
on labor-management reform, has 
tentatively approved amendments 
to the Senate bill that would re- 
duce the wide-ranging powers of 
the secretary of labor. 

-One amendment would knock 


the secretary to force small unions 
to file the same detailed. bookkeep- 
jng reports with the Labor Dept. 
that are required of large locals. 
The House committee version 
would exempt small locals, with 
fewer than 200 members, from fil- 
ing requirements unless they are 
‘shown to have denied appropriate 
information to members. 

The committee continued its 
work as a substantial flow of mail 
to the Capitol began to express 
the anxiety of rank-and-file un- 
jon members and leaders about 
the Senate bill, which was loaded 
_with stringent amendments on 
the Senate floor. 


Speeches on both the House sini 
Senaie floors indicated that~mem- 
bers of Congress were beginning to 
take a sharp second look at provi- 
sions which the AFL-CIO has de- 
nounced as “ill-considered and ill- 
advised” and. threatening “grave 


union movement. 


Senate Bill Assailed 

Rep. John F. Shelley (D-Calif.) 
in a full-scale attack on the Senate 
bill denounced it for failure to deal 
adequately with “flagrant” instances 
of management corruption in the 
collective bargaining field. 

In a letter to Chairman Graham 
Barden (D-N. C.) of the House 
Labor Committee, Shelley called 
the Senate measure “unfair and 
discriminatory.” — 

He demanded legislation on 
management corruption that 
would get at “all those hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of respectable 
lawyers and labor relations con- 
sultants who daily advise business 
on how to seduce labor officials, 
how to threaten union spokes- 
men, how to beat up labor or- 
ganizers who refuse to be se- 
duced or silenced.” 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) took the Senate floor for a 
speech on “What’s Right With 
American Labor” and urged that 
Congress concentrate on working 
“to help the 18 million Americans 
in unions, these decent law-abiding 
American citizens, protect and 
strengthen their unions.” 

Paying tribute to Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) for his floor 


leadership in trying to save the| in 


committee-approved Kennedy- 

Ervin bill, Humphrey warned that 

tome of the changes made over 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Victory in New York 


as “a partial victory.” 


by the workers, including union’ 
Officials, was termed “backdoor 
recognition” by Pres. Leon J. Davis 
of Local 1199, Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union. 

Davis told the cheering strikers 
at a ratification meeting: “We'll be 
in the front door before long.” 
The seven struck hospitals agreed 
a “statement of policy” to 
@ An immediate wage increase. 
@ Premium pay for overtime, 
effective July 1. 


@ A grievance procedure, in- 


Growing,’ 


Suffridge Tells Clerks 


By Dave Perlman 
Los Angéles-—“We can’t afford to stop growing,” Pres. James ot 
Suffridge told delegates to the Retail Clerks convention here. 
Suffridge reported a 30 percent gain in membership since the 
union’s last convention four years ago, but also warned that em- 
ployers with whom the union deals have become more powerful 


through mergers and expansion.’ 

These developments, he said, 
have “transformed” the retailing 
business, and he called for a 
tlepped-up organizing drive among 
Workers in the multi-billion-dollar 
industry, 

The 1,000 delegates, representing 
350,000 RCIA members, heard 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler deliver a biting indict- 
Ment of “collusive” employer resist- 


“4 


ance to wage ‘increases and | new 
benefits. 

Schnitzler warned the dele- 
gates of “open warfare” on the 
labor movement “in state legisla- 
tures, in the courts, in proceed- 
ings before federal agencies, in 
Congress and at the collective 
bargaining table.” 

Delegates also heard AFL-CIO 


(Continued on Page 12) 


of the New York City 


Hospital Workers 
Win 46-Day Strike 


New York—Nearly 3,000 hospital workers, who made trade 
union history during a bitter 46- “day strike for recognition, have 
proudly returned to work after winning what their leaders described 


Agreement by the hospitals to “deal with representatives elected 


cluding mediation and arbitration, 
with the worker having the right 
to be represented by “anyone he 
may designate.” 

@ Annual review of wages, 
working conditions and fringe ben- 
efits by a permanent administra- 
tive committee composed équally 
of representatives of the hospitals 
and the public. 

@ Recognition of the right of 
hospital workers to join and re- 
main members of a union without 
discrimination. 

Strong support by New York’s 
million-member trade union 
movement enabled the strikers 
—many of them underpaid Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican workers 
to hold out during the weeks 
when the hospital administrators 
stubbornly refused to talk to 
union. representatives. 

New York unions and tens of 
thousands of individual members 
contributed.generously of food and 
money for strike relief and turned 
out regularly on the picket lines 
for mass demonstrations of support. 

AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Michael 
Mann said the labor movement's 
support of the strikers was “the 
finest display of unity” in the city’s 
history. 

“The newly merged New York 
City Labor Councik under personal 
day-by-day direction of Pres. Harry 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Steel Shuttewsi | ees as 
Industry Clings | to Freeze’ 4 


s| Union Urges Firms 


stoppage June 30. 


To Show ‘Good Faith’ 


- By Gene Zack 


New York—Steel contract negotiations headed down to the wire 
with the Steelworkers urging management to break the existing dead- 
lock by good-faith bargaining to avert an industry-forced. work 


USWA Pres. David J. McDonald has repeatedly charged man- 


agement with 
to provoke a shutdown.” 

With only days remaining be- 
for the contracts covering 500,- 
000 steel workers expire, the in- 
dustry handed the union an 
ultimatum demanding indefinite 
extension of the present agree- 
ments. 


Failure to accept the offer within 


¢|24 hours, the industry said, would 
*| mean the 12 major steel companies 
# | would begin laying off workers four | - 
«| days before expiration of the con- 


tracts and closing down key opera- 


WORKERS lift to their shoulders | "°° 
two leaders of their successful 46-day strike for recognition—Pres. 
Leon J. Davis of Local 1199, Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 
Union and Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 


AFL-CIO which mobilized full union backing. 


The contract extension, said the 
industry’s chief spokesman — U‘S. 
Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper—would 
permit contract talks to go on. At 
the same time, he bluntly added 
that the basic steel industry was 
determined to “hold the line” in 
its insistence on a one-year “wage 
freeze.” 


Union Rejects Ultimatum 
The union’s 171-méember Wage 
Policy Committee — summoned 
back into emergency session for 
the third time in the two-month-old 
negotiations — voted unanimously 
to reject the industry demand. 
The committee’s action was based 
on the fact that management’s pro- 
posal for an indefinite extension of 
the contract made no provisions 
for retroactivity on any gains ne- 
gotiated in subsequent meetings. 
As the contract talks showed 
signs of collapsing, the Wage 
Policy Committee authorized its 
four-man negotiating team to 
make a counter offer calling for 
a 15-day contract*extension with 
all nn retroactive to 
July 1 
There were no indications, as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press, 
whetherethe 12 major steel com- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Ike’s Aides 


The heavily-Democratic 86th 


both sides of Capitol Hill—a sign 
that the legislative logjam that 
marked the first six months of the 
present session may have been 
broken.. 

In rapid succession: 

@ The House, by a vote of 271- 
142, passed a $3.5 billion Mutual 
Security bill. The measure was 
$366 million less than the Presi- 


dent had requested, and somewhat 


“a deliberate effort® 


°29 Profits 
Soaring to 


New Highs 


The prospect of. soaring profits 
became more vivid for American 
industry as the governmént re- 
ported sales of manufacturers at 
an all-time high for the first quar- 
ter of 1959 and also reported that 
profits before taxes jumped a 
spectacular 53 percent above the 
level of the comparable quarter 
in 1958. 

Sales of manufacturing corpora- 
tions for the first quarter this year, 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Securitied™® Exchange Commission 
said in their joint quarterly state- 
ment, were $80.7 billion—‘‘a rec- 
ord amount for a first quarter” and 
$8.1 billion above sales.in the first 
quarter of 1958, when mass job- 
lessness began to reflect substan- 
tially the plunge into recession. 

Employment in 1959, although 
rising, continues to lag behind the 
climb in business activity. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
reported that its Industrial Pro- 
duction Index moved from 127 
in May 1958 to 152 in May 
1959, a jump of more than 19 
percent. 

Employment in manufactur- 
ing and mining, the government 
said, rose only from 15.9 million 
to 17 million—slightly less than 
7. percent. 

The ros¥ government sales and 
profits statement was underscored 
by a.report in the current issue of 

(Continued on page 2) 


Housing Bill Passed; 


Urge Veto 


Congress passed and sent to the 


White House an omnibus housing measure substantially ‘compro- 
mised in an effort to get it past a hostile President, but there were 
numerous signs the measure might be vetoed anyway. 
Passage of the $1.3 billion housing bill came amid a sharp in- 
crease in the tempo of activities on’ ' 


shifted “the program’s traditional 
emphasis: from military aid to eco- 
nomic assistance. 

@ The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee voted 18-2. to ap- 
prove a $4.1 billion foreign aid 
bill, $255 million more than the 
Administration requested. It was 
the first time in the program’s his- - 
tory that a congressional commit- 
tee voted to increase the total re- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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- Profits Hit New High; 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Fortune, a business magazine, that 
net profits after taxes for all cor- 
parations in the first quarter of 
1959 ran at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of “just over $23 billion— 
about equal to the pre - recession 
levels and 50 percent higher than 
at the recession bottom a year ago.” 

$25 Billion Year . 

The Fortune report said that net 
profits of all corporations in the 
second quarter, ending June 30, 
were estimated to be running at an 
annual rate “approaching $25 bil- 
lion” seasonally adjusted. 

The indication, economists 
said, was that all corporation 
profits after taxes would continue 
at about the same $25 billion 
rate in the third quarter of this 
year and jump again r 3 the 
fourth quarter—normally -. high- 
ly-profitable period—to produce 


‘Auto Workers Win 


23-Cent Package 


Hamilton, Ont.—A 25-day strike 
by more than 400 members of Auto 
Workers Local 525 at the Stude- 
baker-Packard plant here was set- 
tled with a package of 23 cents an 
hour payable over three years. 

The basic increase is 6 cents an 
hour per year, with a lump sum in 
lieu of retroactivity. The first boost 
raised the base rate to $1.91 an 
hour. 


Employment Still Lags 


net profits after taxes for the 
year approaching $25 billion— 
far above the previous record 
high of $23.1 billion in 1956. 


Booming sales and greater net 
profits per dollar of sales were re- 
ported for manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the FTC-SEC report. 

Unit Costs Drop 

Overhead and unit costs, reflect- 
ing production cost per unit, were 
reduced as sales expanded. Profits 
after taxes per dollar of sales for 
manufacturers jumped from 3.4 
percent in the first quarter of 1958 
to 4.7 percent for 1959, the gov- 
ernment agencies said. 

The annual rate of profits in 
terms of the net worth of manufac- 
turing corporations—the equity of 
stockholders on the basis of actual 
investment—went higher, from 6.8 
per cent in the first quarter of 1958 
to 10 percent in 1959, the FTC- 
SEC reported. 

The Labor Dept. - Commerce 
Dept. report for employment in 
May showed that the number of 
unemployed had dropped by 240,- 
000 to a level of 3.4 million, while 
employment climbed more than 
seasonally with the surge in produc- 
tion. 

The rate of unemployment was 
still 4.9 percent on a seasonally- 
adjusted basi§ as compared to 4.1 
percent in May 1957—just before 
the recession began. 


‘Propaganda Barrage’ Scored: © ee 
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Economic Policy’ 
Hits Steel Industry ‘Humbug’ 
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Committee: | 


The AFL-CIO hapbuaiic Policy Committee has accused the basic steel industry of “hypocritical 


humbug” in insisting on a one-year “wage freeze” for 500,000 members of the eapabirczas at a. 


time when Steel profits are soaring to record heights. 
Devoting the June-July issue of its publication, Economic Trends and Outlook, to the current 
steel contract talks, the committee headed by Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther said the nation’s 12 


major producers were conducting 
a “self-serving, make-believe cru- 
sade against inflation” through a 
“propaganda pitch” that any wage 
increase would automatically result 
in -higher prices and increased 
unemployment. 

The publication said that the 
industry answered USWA de- 
mands for sweeping contract im- 
provements — keyed to higher 
wages, improved pensions, a 
shorter workweek or longer vaca- 
tions to spread the work, and 
improved Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits—by setting 


forth a “revolutionary and curi- 


ous” proposition: 

“First, the steel companies would 
reverse established industrial rela- 
tions policies ‘by denying. their 
workers any wage or other im- 
provement for a year or more—tre- 
gardless of productivity and profit 
gains. 

“As for themselves, they neither 
promise nor as much as vaguely 
suggest that steel prices ‘and soaring 


profits might be rolled back or even | * * 


held in check. 

“Finally, just on the outside 
chance that consumer prices might 
rise despite the wage freeze they 
would impose, they demand ‘the 
immediate end of contract clauses 
which now give the worker some 
protection against a cost-of-living 
rise.” 

Misleading Ads 

The committee was critical of 
the multi-million-dollar advertising 
campaign designed to “sell” the 
industry position to the public, de- 


‘claring that it “carefully overlooks” 


several pertinent facts. 

Contract negotiations thus far in 
1959, said Economic Trends, have 
“provided wage increases for work- 
ers in a number of industries in 
which hourly earnings approximate 
and exceed those in steel.” The 
publication pointed specifically to 
negotiations already concluded in 
the petroleum refining, bituminous 
coal, glass and building construc- 
tion industries. 

The publication added that 
“the steel companies themselves 
recently negotiated a 25-cent-an- 
hour increase for bituminous coal 
miners who are on steel company 
payrolls, even though the wages 


Compromise Housing Bill Passed; 


Veto Threatened by Ike’s Aides 


(Continued from Page 1) 
quested. Quick Senate floor action 
was in prospect. 

@ The House Democratic lead- 
ership reportedly rejected the 


_ President’s proposal to repeal ceil- 


ings on government bond interest 
rates—3.25 percent on savings 
bonds and 4,25 percent on five-year 
marketable government bonds. The 
opposition was based on the po- 
sition that the Administration and 


’ the Federal Reserve System have 


deliberately forced up interest 
rates by a “tight money” policy. 

@ By a vote of 225 to 192, the 
House passed a “states’ rights” bill 
aimed at curbing the powers of the 
Supreme Court. Final congres- 
sional approval of the bill opposed 
by the administration and de- 
nounced by the AFL-CIO appeared 
doubtful. . 


@ In a dramatic night session, 
the Senate rejected the nomination 
of the controversial Adm. Lewis 


L. Strauss as secretary df com- 
merce. The vote to reject Strauss, 
who figured prominently in the 
Dixon-Yates scandal, was 49 to 46. 
Change in Housing Bill 
The compromise housing meas- 
ure was changed from the original 
versions which passed the Senate 
and House chiefly by) reducing 
sums proposed for slum clearance 
and public housing. It still far 
surpassed, however, the program 
recommended by Pres. Eisenhower. 
The Senate bill would have au- 
thorized -$2.1 billion for slum 
clearance over a six-year period, 
plus 50,000 additional public hous- 
ing units. The House bill would 
have provided $1.5 billion for slum 
clearance in the next three years, 
and an additional 140,000 public 
housing units. 
Under the compromise, $900 
million would be set aside for 
slum clearance in the next two 


years, coupled with authoriza- 


tions for 45,000 public housing 
units plus another 100,000 “at 
the discretion” of the President. 
Eisenhower had proposed a token 
$350 million for slum clearance, 
and demanded an end to polite 
housing. 

The compromise wees the 
Senate by a 56-31 vote, and the 
House by a 241-177 vote. Neither 


veto. 

There is a sweetener in the om- 
nibus bill, in the form of a $5 bil- 
lion authorization urgently  re- 
quested by the President to restore 
the depleted authority of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to in- 
sure home mortgages. 

Budget Dir. Maurice H. Stans 
warned the Senate he would 
recommend that the President 
veto the bill, and Housing Ad- 
ministrator Norman P. Mason 
denounced the’ compromise as 
“not in the best interests of the 


American people.” ae 


oe 


margin was sufficient to override a 


of these men were on a par with 
steel workers prior to the 1959 
coal wage increase.” 

The committee noted that the 
AFL-CIO. Executive Council last 
month pledged organized labor’s 
full support to the USWA, 
declaring: 

“The basic issue in the steel 
negotiations is whether an industry 
which is swollen with profits re- 
sulting from mechanization and the 
increase in output per manhour can 
terrify the country with phony ap- 
peals to the dangers of inflation 
and*thus prevent its workers from 
obtaining the benefits to which they 
are entitled on the basis of a fair 
sharing of the industry’s increased 
profits: and productivity.” 

The Economic Policy Committee 
made this point-by-point refutation 
of the industry’s “propaganda 
pitch:” 

@ The industry’s repeated refer- 
ences to the average steel worker 
receiving “$3 an hour, $24 a day 
. Clearly seek to create the im- 
pression that his yearly wages aver- 
age $6,000 or more.” Actually, 
said the committee, “few steel 
workers enjoy a full work year as 
steel executives do.” The report 
said: “Less than one-third” of the 
workers.earned more than $6,000 
in 1958, and: only once in 43 years 
has work averaged 40 hours pay a 
week for a full year. 

@ “Even $3 an hour for workers 
fortunate enough to be employed 
year-reund can hardly be viewed 
as a luxury wage. ... The yearly 
income it would produce would 
provide considerably less than the 
$6,435 needed in 1958 by a home- 
owning family . . . according to the 
respected Heller Budget compiled 
at the University of California.” 

@ “For more than 20 years the 
story of steel has been more output 
with less workers and constantly- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
panies would accept the counter 
proposal or whether it would pro- 
ceed with its plans for forcing an 
industry-wide shutdown. 

As negotiations neared their oli: 
max here, wildcat strikes erupted 
in five cities—Pittsburgh, Vander- 


‘| grift and Verona, Pa.; Canton, O., 


and Birmingham, Ala.—idling near- 
ly 8,000 steel workers. Local un- 
ion leaders said the -walkouts re- 
sulted from management harass- 
ment designed to provoke the union 
into a general strike. 

In Birmingham, pickets carried 
signs accusing industry negotiators 
of being “unfair to the human 
race.” 

Meanwhile, with the prospect 
of a nationwide shutdown loom- 
ing large, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washing- 
ton ordered a 60-day rail em- 
bargo on the shipment of iron 
ore to the steel mills, effective 
June 30, 

Despite the adamant stand 
against any contract improvements, 
the usually-reliable trade publica- 
tion, Iron Age—often considered 
the unofficial spokesman for steel 
management—was flatly predicting 
a wage settlement offer would be 
made by the 12 companies. Cooper 
dismissed all such reports as “guess- 
ing games.” 
| The “wage freeze” proposal was 


rising profits. Twenty years ago it 


took 22.1 manhours of production 


and maintenance labor to produce — 


a ,ton of finished steel shipments, 
. As*of March-April 1959, it se 
fallen to’ 11.4.” 

@ Over the 20-year period divnd 
1939 to 1959, the committee went 
on, steel-productivity rose 87.9 per- 
cent while real hourly earnings 
went up only 71.9 percent. “Since 
the rise in workers’ real benefits 
has actually lagged behind the pro- 


ductivity rise, these improvements 


could_ and should have been fi- 
oo. without price increases at 
a ” 

@ The pricing policy of the 
industry has “paid off’ for the 
stockholders. Last year, U.S. 
Steel’s operating rate was 59.2 
percent—the lowest Pete 1938, 
yet its profits totalled $301.6 mil- 
lion after taxes, “the fourth high- 

est level in the corporation’s 
history.” 

@ In recent testimony before 
the Kefauver Senate Subcommittee 
on Anti-Trust and Monopoly, Roger 
Blough, board chairman of U/S., 
Steel, complained that workers, not 
stockholders, “are getting rich.” 
The AFL-CIO committee pointed 
out that in 1940, a single share of 
U.S. Steel’s common stock had a 
market value of about $54. Today, 
that same share has been divided 
into six shares with a total market 
value of $570—“a rise of over 
1,000 percent.” 

@ The companies “raise the for- 
eign competition spectre” without 
pointing out that 1958 steel im- 
ports “were equal to only 3.1 per- 
cent of total U.S. production. ... 
They shrewdly conceal . .’. the fact 
that much of the (1959) buying 
from overseas has been generated 
by fear of a mid-summer strike, 
which the industry itself has 
planted.” 


Steel Showdown Looms, 
Firms Cling to ‘Freeze’ 


first announced by the industry in 
April, a month before contract 
talks got under way here. Since 
that time, it has been featured 
prominently in the multi-million- 
dollar industry advertising cam- 
paign in which the steel producers 
have cited the twin “threats” of 
“inflation and foreign competition” 
as the reason behind its bargaining 
table position. 


Assault on Contract Gains 

Earlier this month, after contract 
talks foundered for weeks, the in- 
dustry stepped up the tempo of its 
assault on the USWA by-demand- 
ing eight basic contract changes 
that would have sharply curtailed 
union-won gains in the areas of 
seniority, incentives, work sched- 
ules, vacations, Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefits, insurance and 
pensions. 


Accompanying this proposal 
was a vague offer that union ac- 
ceptance might make it possible 
for USWA members to “share 
the fruits of new economic prog- 
ress” at some ere time in 
the future. 

McDonald denounced the pro- 
posal as a “sweeping attempt to 
destroy individual employe rights,” 
and the Wage Policy Commities 
angrily rejected the company pro- 
posals, terming them a giant stride 
toward “industrial enslavement.” 
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Pollock Charges: 


N.C. Moves Fast ° 


ere 


To Try Strikers . 


Henderson, N. C.—The State 


of North Carolina, in what the 


Textile Workers Union of America has branded an all-out effort 


at “union-busting,” 


reportedly is moving for speedy trial of eight 


unionists indicted on “criminal conspiracy” charges in connection 
with the seven-month-old Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills strike. 


vy 


State Atty. Gen. Malcolm Sea- 
well was reported to have asked for 
a special Superior Court session 
for mid-July, instead of waiting for 
the regular fall term, for trial of the 
TWUA members on three separate 
counts of. conspiring to dynamite 
buildings in this National Guard- 
patrolled community. - 

The secret. indictments were 
handed down by a Vance County 
grand jury against TWUA Vice 
Pres. Boyd A. Payton; John Mar- 
tin, vice president of striking Local 


Gov. Hodges Leaves 
For Tour of Russia 


Raleigh, N. C.—Gov. 
Luther H, Hodges (D) has 
left for a tour of Soviet Rus- 
sia leaving unsettled behind 
him the strike of the Textile 
Workers. Union of America 
in the Harriet-Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills and the “occupa- 
tion” of Henderson by the 
National Guard. 

The governor has used the 
Highway Patrol and 400 Na- 
tional Guardsmen to protect 
strikebreakers at the mill, and 
his attorney general was in- 
strumental in bringing “crim- 
inal conspiracy” indictments 
against 8 TWUA members. 

Hodges’ departure, with 
eight other governors, led a 
reader of the Charlotte News 
to ponder, in a letter to the 
editor, whether he was mak- 
ing the trip “to teach the 
Soviets new methods of crush- 
ing the people of occupied 
countries.” 


578; union staff representatives 
Lawrence Gore and Charles Aus- 
lander; and four members of the 
local. 

In New York, TWUA Pres. 
William Pollock said the law-en- 
forcement apparatus of the state 
had been mobilized against the 
union for the sole purpose of 
breaking the strike. 


The administration of Gov. 


46-Day 


Luther H. Hodges (D), he said, is 


now “openly committed to union-|& 


busting in an effort to end the re- 
sistance of 1,100 locked-out Har- 
riet-Henderson workers.” . Pollock 
said the governor apparently hopes 
“that with the strike leaders behind 
bars, the protests of the. Harriet- 
Henderson workers will vanish.” 
The TWUA president charged 
that the governor is trying to “get 
off the $25,000-a-week hook” the 
state has been on because of the 
stationing of 400 National Guards- 
men here on a round-the-clock basis 
to protect imported strikebreakers. 
Hodges, he said, wants to avoid 
more of what Pollock branded “the 
outrageous expenditures to assist 
an employer in union-busting.” 
Pollock was critical of the fact 
that the State Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which normally confines 
its activities to gathering evi-- 
dence, actually initiated the 
charges that the eight TWUA 
members conspired to blow up 
buildings.’ None of the dynamit- 
ing which the indictments allege 
was “plotted” ever took place. ~ 
He also criticized the “peculiar 


circumstances” by which a pre- 
liminary hearing was avoided to 


| spare the state the necessity of pre- 


senting a bill of particulars to the 
defendants. 

“The whole operation is one of 
extreme haste to gain convictions in 
an atmosphere of anti-union hys- 
teria. . . . The Hodges Adminis- 
tration apparently believes picket- 
ing will come to an end with the 
jailing of the strike leaders,” Pol- 
lock said. 

“The vast majority of the 1,100 
Harriet - Henderson workers are 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens and 
they have been shamefully treated 
by the state Administration. 

“They will not simply dry up and 
blow away. . .. They will be a 
scar on the conscience of North 
Carolina and on the record of the 
Hodges Administration until a just 
settlement of this dispute is 
reached.” 


Strike Won by 


N.Y. Hospital Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Van Arsdale, Jr., and a 10-man 
negotiating committee worked 
around the clock. All unions in 
the AFL-ClO— international and 
local—rallied behind the fight in 
behalf of these exploited workers,” 
Mann said. 


“The battle marked a resur- 
gence of the union spirit in New 
_York and the whole city is talk- 
ing about it. The motto was 
‘These workers shall not be 
abandoned.’ The victory, how- 
ever, could not have been possi- 
ble without the unity of purpose 
by the strikers themselves.” 

At’ the ratification meeting, 
cheering strikers hoisted Van Ars- 
dale and Davis to their shoulders 
and carried them triumphantly 
through the packed hall. 


'’ Mediation Panel ‘ 


' The final settlement was based 
On proposals made by a three- 
member panel, headed by; veteran 
mediator William H. Davis, war- 


time chairman of the famed War 
Labor Board. 

Conflicting interpretations of the 
recommendations led to the first 
face-to-face meeting between Local 
1199 representatives and the hos- 
pitals. An outgrowth of the talks 
was the policy statement, which 
the union agreed to recommend to 
its members. The statement is ex- 
pected to spur union organizing 
drives in the city’s other non-profit 
hospitals. 

As part of the settlement, the 
hospitals agreed to drop all legal 
actions brought against the union. 

One exception, by mutual agree- 
ment, was the hospitals’ appeal 
from the ruling by State Supreme 
Court Justice Henry Epstein who 
held the workers had the right to 
strike for union recognition and 
refused to issue an anti-strike in- 
junction and/or cite the union 
leaders for contempt. 

Both. sides agreed that important 
principles of law were involved and 
that the appeal should be followed 
through with the understanding that 
no punishment would be oovat by 
the hospitals. 


urtesy Phoenix Gazette 


FORTY-SIX FARM WORKERS were crammed inside the rear of this truck-bus when it crashed 
into a tree near Phoenix, Ariz. Fifteen Mexicans and an American driver died in flames, the 
survivors were badly burned as an extra gas tank in the passenger compartment “burned like a» 
blowtorch.” “They were fighting like animals to get out,” the surviving driver said. 


IBEW Wins |16 Migrants Killed, 
Broad Inquiry Asked 


_ The “flaming deaths” of 15 farm workers and a driver in a 
truck crash near Phoenix, Ariz., should produce a full-scale congres- 


sional inquiry into the Mexican farm labor importation program, 
Pres. H. L. Mitchell of the Agricultural Workers has declared. 


New Jersey 
s Co e 
Utility Strike 

Newark, N. J.—Staving off man- 
agement efforts to water down a 
union security clause in the pre- 
vious contract, the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers has won 
a 39-day strike against the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. 

The 5,400 members of 13 locals 
which form the IBEW System 
Council in bargaining with the 
state-wide public utility, ratified a 
new contract which left the union 
security clause intact. The pact 
also provided for a 5.3 percent 
package wage increase. 

All of the IBEW members re- 
turned to work except those at 
the distribution center in Hack- 
ensack. The 350 workers there 
remained on strike pending set- - 
tlement of a dispute .involving 
the suspension of a foreman for 
turning down an_ assignment _ 
during the strike. 


22 Bell Pacts 
Signed in °59 
By CWA 


The Communications Workers 
completed the current round of 
negotiations with Bell System op- 
erating affiliates by reaching agree- 
ment on a new contract covering 
nearly 22,000 Long Lines employes 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The settlement was the 22d with 
19 Bell System companies signed 
since bargaining began early in the 
year. The new contracts brought 
gains which the union estimated at 
more than $60 million to 233,000 
workers. : 

In the Long Lines settlement, 
plant workers got $2 to $5 a week 
and traffic and clerical employes 
$1 to $3 in wage increases. All 
wage inequities between Long Lines 
and the operating companies were 
eliminated; 20 cities were up-graded 
and transportation allowances were 
increased. 


Workers’ Education 
Local Re-elects Segal 


Ben Segal, education director of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of Workers’ Education Local 
189 of the Teachers. 

Named vice presidents were Tom 
Cosgrove of the University of Chi- 
cago Labor Program and Jack Ses- 
sions of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ training program. Holgate 
Young of the Machinists Was elect- 
ed financial. secretary and Ralph 
Reuter of the ILGWU Education 
Dept. was: chosen RPCORTINE A secre- 


tary. 


Mitchell, who has charged that 


Mexicans are imported in exces- 


sive numbers and depress domestic 
farm labor wages and standards, 
said a report from union represent- 
atives in Arizona left “no doubt” of 


‘negligence by both the government 


and the employer transporting the 
workers. 

He referred to overcrowding, ex- 
plosion of an auxiliary tank of 
gasoline inside the passenger sec- 
tion and obstruction of the. only 
exit. The toll so far is 16 dead, 
with nearly all 32 survivors badly 
burned and injured. 

The June 8 tragedy was 
touched with irony—and Mitch- 
ell’s points were underscored— 
when the Labor Dept. on June 
17 issued safety requirements 
which undoubtedly would have 
lessened the death and injury toll 
had they been enforced on the 
death vehicle. 

The new rules, issued. over the 
opposition of growers, requires an 
emergency exit in addition to the 
regular exit; the death truck had 
none. They prohibit fuel from be- 
ing carried in the same compart- 
ment as the workers; in the death 
truck, a 35-gallon. tank of gasoline 
“burned like a blowtorch.” They 
require unobstructed exits; lug- 
gage-blocked the death truck’s only 
exit. 


High Court 


gi 


House Democratic Leader John 
W. McCormack (Mass.), in a full 
page of the Congressional Record, 
inserted a press account of the 
Phoenix accident and called atten- 
tion to the “long-neglected” plight 
of some 2 million domestic farm 
workers. He urged support to 
counter rancher and farmer pres- 
sures against improved farm worker 
standards being proposed by the 
Labor Dept. 


The Phoenix accident exposed a 
gap in transport safety standards 
for imported Mexicans. This gap 
is now partly closed by the Labor 
Dept.’s new “short-haul” safety 
rules governing intra-state trips, 


A Labor Dept. official, who said 
the new rules had been in the 
works for some time, said he ex- 
pected publicity surrounding the 
Phoenix crash might spur grower 
compliance. 


“It sownded like a loud clap 
of thunder,” a nearby resident 
said when the converted bus- 
truck ran off the road about 4:30 
a.m. and crashed into a big tree. 
Forty-six Mexican workers were 
trapped inside as flames engulfed 
the truck; 15 of them were 
burned to death. 


Reaffirms 


Union’s Right to Picket 


The Supreme Court has nailed down a decision barring state 
courts from issuing injunctions or awarding damages against unions 
for peaceful organizational picketing despite prohibition of such 
picketing by so-called state “right-to-work” laws. 

The court denied a rehearing petition filed by Baumgartner’s 


Electric Construction Co., Sioux’ 
Falls, S. D., on a 5-to-4 decision 
throwing out a heavy state court 
fine levied on Local 426, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


In the original decision, the 
high court held that the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s guarantee of a un- 
ion’s right to peaceful picketing 
preempted the field for the fed- 
eral government. As a result, it 
ruled, such picketing is subject 
only to federal law and cannot 
be abridged by a state law pur- 
porting to outlaw organizational 
picketing. 

The case reached the court in 
this fashion: ; 

In 1955, Local 426, picketed 
Baumgartner’s, the lone holdout 
among the electrical contractors of 
Sioux Falls against an IBEW or- 
ganizing drive. When IBEW pick- 


ets appeared, other union ‘trades: 
men quit work. 


The company; alleging it lost 
‘eight contracts in this manner,. 
brought suit for a permanent in- 
junction and actual and punitive 
damages under - South’. Dakota’s 
“work” Jaw, 

The circuit court of Minnehaha 
County issued the injunction and, 
after a jury trial, awarded actual 
damages of $3,177.84 and puni- 
tive damages of $20,000. 


The IBEW local appealed to the 
South Dakota Supreme Court, 
which reversed the judgment on 
the injunction but affirmed the 
judgment for damages. 


The U.S. Supreme Court's ac- 
tion, based on the preemption doc- 
trine, struck down the damage suit 


as well. 
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RECIPROCAL WAGE PACT covering construction workers on both sides of the Rio Grande 
along the Texas border was signed as the result of meetings between Texan and Mexican union 
leaders in Laredo and Nuevo Laredo. Shown, left to right, are David Sternback, AFL-CIO staff 
member who is an assistant secretary of ORIT; Sec.-Treas. Amador Robles of the Confederation of 
Mexican Workers (CTM) in Coahuila; Robert P. Sanchez, Latin-American advisor to the Texas 
AFL-CIO; CTM Assistant Sec. Jesus Yuren; Pres. Jerry Holleman of the Texas AFL-CIO; and 
AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Lester Graham. 


Shelley Hits Senate ‘Reform’ Bill 
As Soft on Employer Corruption 


The Senate-passed labor-management reform bill pending before the House Labor Committee 
has been denounced by Rep. John F. Shelley (D-Calif.) for failing to deat adequately with “flagrant” 
instances of wrongdoing by management, “unethical lawyers” and so-called labor-relations “middle- 


men.’ 


Shelley read on the House floor the text of a detailed letter to Rep. Graham A. Barden (D-N.C.), 


House Labor Committee chair- 


man. In it he criticized the Sen- 
ate version of labor-management 
legislation and the even more puni- 
tive bills proposed by Barden and 
Rep. Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) as 
“unfair and discriminatory.” 

The California Democrat called 
for legislation that would go be- 
yond the cases of “obvious types of 
unethical, if not illegal behavior,” 
and get at “all those hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of respectable law- 
yers and labor relations consultants 
who daily advise busifiéss on how 
to seduce labor officials, how to 
threaten union spokesmen, how to 
beat up labor organizers who re- 
fuse to be seduced or silenced.” 

_ More than two years of hear- 
ings by the McClellan special 
Senate committee, Shelley said, 
“have revealed that corruption, 
gangsterism, violence and bribery 
have characterized .. . the be- 
havior of some management of- 
ficials, some unethical lawyers 
and other types of labor relations 
middlemen, and some corrupt 
public officials.” He said: 

“In. case after case, it has been 
demonstrated that union officials 
have been bribed into, threatened 
into, or maneuvered into corrupt 


coalitions with crooked elements 


that originate outside the labor 
movement.” 

Shelley added: “Neither the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill as it passed the 
Senate, the Barden bill, nor the 
Kearns bill comes anywhere near 
solving the kinds of problems which 
have been exposed in the course of 
the McClellan, hearings.” 

He was scathing in his indict- 
ment of lawyers, declaring the Mc- 
Clellan record made it “very clear 
that much of the corrupt practices, 
both on the labor and the manage- 
ment side, have been engineered, 
directed, and protected by the ac- 
tivities of members of the legal 
profession.” 


Senate Amendments ‘Shocking’ 

Shelley said he was “shocked” 
that on the Senate floor the “very 
mild provisions” affecting the op- 
erations of lawyers contained in the 
original bill sponsored by Senators 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N.C.), were 
“completely vitiated” by an amend- 
ment introduced by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) “that in effect 
exempts all lawyers from any re- 
porting requirements.” 
To document his charge of 


ec) So dive cae 


“shady practices” by the busi- 
ness community, Shelley cited 
the McClellan committee’s in- 
terim report criticizing at length 
the activities of Nathan W. Shef- 
ferman, whose firm, Labor Rela- 
tions Associates of Chicago, 
earned $2.4 million in fees from 
management in seven years. 
Said the report: 
. the activities of Shefferman 
provide a shocking indictment of 


|the activities of a number of em- 


ployers. 

“As long as there are employers 
who persist in the antiquated no- 
tion that all unions are evil and 
their organization attempts may be 
met by any tactics, fair or foul, 
Shefferman and other fixers . - . like 
him will continue to exist and 
prosper.” 

Shelley also listed these addi- 
tional highlights of management 
wrongdoing exposed by the Senate 
committee: 


Chicago Hotel-and Restaurant In- 
dustry—The investigation revealed 
|that the Chicago Restaurant Asso- 
ciation paid Abraham Teitelbaum, 
former counsel for gangster Al Ca- 


a labor relations consultant. 

Chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) charged that “dishonest 
management” hired gangsters and 
Hhoodlums to negotiate “collusive 
deals.” 


Trucking Industry — “Collusion 
between industry and discredited 
union Officials,” Shelley said, was 
“strikingly illustrated” in the 1957 
trial of Teamster Pres. James R. 
Hoffa on charges of bribing a mem- 
ber of the Senate committee staff. 
Hoffa was acquitted of the charge. 

John Bridge, head of the Motor 
Carriers Labor Advisory Council, 
subsequently told the committee 
that industry leaders tried to get 
good newspaper publicity for Hoffa 
because he had been et helpful 
to the industry.” 

The committee called this “high- 
ly improper,” and suggested it was 
designed to “influence the jury” in 
the bribery trial. 

Coin Machine Industry — Mc- 
Clellan charged racketeers had a 
“stranglehold on the industry” 


ployers” and creation of unions 
“for the sole purpose of acting as 
an enforcement arm for hoodlums.” 


Insurance — The com- 


Industry 
mittee charged that the Dearborn 


_racketeers. 


pone, $125,000 a year to serve as|‘ 


through “collusion between em-| 


Insurance Agency of Chicago 
milked 21 union-management 
health and welfare funds of an esti- 
mated $500,000 in excessive com- 
missions on policies issued through 
the Occidental Insurance Co. 


Newspaper Industry — Shelley 
said testimony concerning New 
York publishers “knuckling down 
to cheap extortionists” constituted 
“one of the most shocking revela- 
tions to date.” Testimony indicated 
that more than $750,000 had been 
made in payoffs to alleged labor 


The Hearst-owned American 
Weekly indicated it paid $24,000 
for “labor peace” over the past six 
years; the New York Times and 
New York Daily Mirror acknowl- 
edged that in 1946 and 1948 they 
paid more than $80;000 to insure 
delivery of Sunday supplements 
threatened by strikes against a Pri- 
vate printing concern. 


Anti-Union Violence — Shelley 
said he was “pleased” that the com- 
mittee plans hearings into anti-la- 
bor violence. In the 25 years since 
passage of the Wagner Acct, he said, 
‘it would seem reasonable to expect 
we would be free of industrial spies, 
of hired thugs, of cruel violence.” 
He condemned the recent “resur- 
gence of merciless violence aimed 
at union organizers . . . trying to 
bring the benefit of unionism to 
some of America’s most down- 
trodden workers.” 


In detailing his criticisms of 
management wrongdoing, Shelley 
commended AFL-CIO leaders 
for having made it clear “that 
trade union ethics should not be 
modeled after the ethics of the 
market place.” 


“The truth is altogether too 
clear,” he continued, “that the 
ethics of the business world are 
mighty low. In a business climate 


Islands of Jobdeves. 


New Drive to Ana,” 
Distressed Areas | 


Economic recovery has bypassed the nation’s 179 distressed areas, 
where unemployment remains at 10.8 percent, Sec.-Treas. Solomon 
Barkin of the Area Employment Expansion Committee has declared, 
Barkin released his study of distressed areas in a series of break. 
fast nteetings with freshmen congressmen. The committee is push- 


ing for area redevelopment legisla-®— 
tion similar to that passed last year 
by Congress but vetoed by Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

The Senate has passed a bill 
broader in scope than the 1958 
measure. It was reported out of 
the House Banking Committee, 
_and has been “pending” in the 
hostile House Rules Committee 
since May 19. € 

Barkin contrasted the 10.8 per- 
cent jobless rate in the distressed 
areas with the national jobless rate 
of 4.9 percent. 

Little Relief Extended 

“There has been little relief for 
the areas where the problem is 
greatest,” he emphasized. He said 
conditions can be expected to get 
even worse. 

Of the 179 distressed labor mar- 
kets in 29 states, there are 28 in 
New England and 35 in the Mid- 
Atlantic states; 48 in the South; 45 
hin North Central states and 13 in 
the West. 

Barkin said the Labor Dept. 


House Unit 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
Kennedy’s opposition may “deserve 
a second look after their full im- 
plications become fully under- 
stood.” 


Praises Union Diol 

Labor unions have made “de- 
mocracy” and “citizenship” and 
“the right to petition” a “reality to 
millions of men and women,” 
Humphrey said. 

Unions have led the fight for 
minimum wages, unemployment in- 
surance, better schools, health ben- 
efits for retired people, develop- 
ment of the country’s natural re- 
sources, the Minnesota Democrat 
said, 

“It is this concern with the gen- 
eral welfare that I find so right with 
the labor movement,” he said. It 
is labor’s “realistic understanding” 
of our obligations “in the world 
struggle for peace and freedom.” 


for the aged: 


Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), Dir. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank and Asst. 
Dir. Katherine Ellickson of the 
Dept. of Social Security said the 
country “can afford to do better” 
by its senior citizens. 

The subcommittee’s exploration 
of the problems of the aged, the 
federation spokesmen said, can ex- 
pose “the deplorable situations” 


characterized by tax cheating, stock | prevailing in many areas and can 


manipulations, collusion, bribery, 
call- girl operations, government 
procurement frauds, mislabeling, 
etc., it is small wonder that a union 
official occasionally forgets his orig- 


inal dedication and emulates his | 


businéss friend.” 
Shelley said there is a need for 


ment clean house, but ‘declared he 
would not vote “for a measure 
which is aimed at weakening the 
legitimate, honest, militant trade 


legislation to help the labor move- 


unions,” 


“help speed better legislation.” 
To achieve labor’s three- 
pronged goal of improving the 
social security system, Cruik- 
shank and Miss Ellickson said, 
the AFL-CIO supports “increases 
in contribution rates on em- 
ployers, employes and the self- 
employed,” to insure “a sound 
system” of financing the program. 
Although close to 11 million 
persons now are on the social -se- 
curity rolls, they pointed out, the 
size of individual benefits are “far 


classifies 32 of the total as major 
distressed labor market areas and 
132-as smaller. 


23 Percent Jobless 

The highest jobless rate in the 
nation is the 23.1 percent in the 
Biddeford-Sanford area of Maine, 
Others with 20 percent and over 
are Uniontown-Connelsville, Pa; 
Pikeville; Ky.-Williamson, W. Va. 
St. Helens, Ore., and Astoria, Ore, 

Twenty other Jabor markets have 
over 15 percent unemployed and 
66 others have from 10 to 15 per. 
cent jobless, he said. 

“In addition to these urban 
distressed areas, there are at least 
663 counties qualifying for rural 
redevelopment benefits,” Barkin 
added. ~ 

“They have a population of more 
than 15.5 million and are divided 
among 20 states.” 

The need for prompt and favor- 


able House action“is “urgent” Bar — 


kin said. 


Pushes 


Work on Labor Bill 


Before the House committee as 
it worked toward a bill to report 
to the floor were four major pro- 
posed measure—the Senate bill, a 
new bill by Barden, a bill by Rep. 
Carroll Kearns (R-Pa.) and a new 
bill by Rep. Ludwig Teller (D- 
N. ¥.). 

Technically the group was 
working on the Senate bill as a 
basis for operations, but indica- 
tions were strong that the com- 
mittee might finally report a 
measure so sharply amended that 
it would be a new group effort 
representing the consensus of 
committee thought. . 

The committee tentatively ap- 
proved an amendment killing the 
Senate bill’s requirement that each 
union member be given a copy of 
all reports filed with the Labor 
Dept. Substituted was language to 
require that the information be 


available to members. 


AFL-CIO Renews Plea 
For Security Benefits 


The AFL-CIO has called on Congress to close “important gaps” 
in the social insurance program for retired workers by boosting 
benefits, broadening coverage, and providing adequate health care 


Testifying before a Senate Labor subcommittee headed by Sen. 


from satisfactory.” They pointed 
out that in 1958 the AFL-CIO had 
urged at least a 10 percent increase 
in average benefits. Congress raised 
the level 7 percent. 

Migratory Workers 

The AFL-CIO spokesmen 
pointed out that several hundred 
thousand migratory farm workers 
are “discriminated against” because 
of the transient nature of, their 
work, with the result that they are 
“without any credits or become en- 
titled to much lower benefits tham 
would otherwise be the case.” 

In the area of health care for 
the aged, Cruikshank and Miss 
Ellickson told the subcommittee 
that the AFL-CIO “supports the 
addition to (social security) of fed- 
eral benefits to pay for certain 
health costs of the aged.” Such a 
plan is embodied in a bill filed by 


Seg ed a eres 


Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. 1). 
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Labor Flays Minimum Wage Opponents — 


Big Business 
T cane ‘Shameful’ 


The AFL-CIO has condemned as “misleading” and ‘ 


the organized opposition of the 
business “front” organizations to 


boost the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and broaden coverage 
to include an additional 7.6 million of the nation’s lowest wage 


earners. 


The following. is excerpted from testimony presented by AFL- 
CIO Legislative Dir, Andrew J. Biemiller to a Senate Labor sub- 
committee, in which the federation denounced the major arguments 
of those who publicly oppose improvements in the Fair Labor 


Standards Act: 

Opponents of the Kennedy-' 
Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046) have 
shared one common approach: they 
all virtually ignore the beneficial 
effects and the ‘human aspects of 


' minimum wage legislation. Their 


presentations are typified by a 
searching- for possible reasons 
against improvement in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, with a fla- 
grant disregard of the wholesome, 
desirable results of improvements. 

Humanitarian and social consid- 
erations are ignored. How much is 
needed to live on is ignored. The. 
principal effect of the bill—more 
money in the pockets of the lowest- 
paid and neediest part of our 
working population—also goes 
unrecognized in ‘the opposition’ 
presentations. 

The testimony of the Chamber 
of Commerce, for example, speaks 
of possible “risks” flowing from ex- 
tension of coverage and raising of 
the minimum—but does not refer 
to benefits—benefits evident from 
experience with previous minimum 
wage improvements. The Chamber 
says we should “ponder well” cer- 
tain risks but does not itself ponder 
the plight of the lowest-wage work- 
ers who are denied a fair share of 
American well-being. 

We do not say the risks and 
problems of adjustment should 
be ignored. But we do urge that 
they be examined in perspective. 
We urge that arguments against 
the bill be weighed, not in a 
vacuum, but in light of the ad- 
vantages to be gained from the 
bill. 

It is clear to us that balanced 
evaluation of the pros and cons 
presented at these hearings - must 
conclude that the positive humani- 
tarian and economic benefits are 
overriding. The benefits of S. 1046 
to low-wage workers, to their com- 
munities, to most of business itself 
and to the economy as a whole, 
far outweigh the possible ill effects. 

TOKEN PROPOSAL OF AD- 
MINISTRATION—The Adminis- 
tration, in opposition to S. 1046, 
has offered its own proposal, S. 


Wage-Hour 
Case Told in 
New Pamphlet 


The case for a $1.25 federal min- 
imum wage and extension of wage- 
hour coverage to 7.5 million more 
workers has been stated pictorially 
in a new 12-page AFL-CIO pam- 
phiet. 

The two-color pamphlet has 
been sent to members of Congress 
and to central labor bodies and 
affiliated unions. 

Sketches and graphs show how 
Passage of the AFL-ClO-backed 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill 
would close wage-hour loopholes, 
put unemployed men and plants 
back to work and produce more 
tax revenue. 

Two pages are devoted to farm 
Wages and the need for passage 
of the McNamara-Roosevelt farm 
minimum wage bill. 

The pamphlets are available 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 
cations for 5 cents per copy, $3.50 
Per hundred and $25 per thousand. 


Hostility 


‘shameful’ 
Republican Administration and 
pending legislation which would 


1967. It would merely extend the 
existing $1 minimum wage to some 
of the largest excluded companies. 
It would not extend maximum 
hours protection nor increase the 
$1 minimum. 

This proposal has been justified 
by the Secretary of Labor on the 
ground that it would be the first 
extension of coverage since the act: 
was adopted: 

To us, the very fact that exten- 
sion of coverage has been -unduly 
delayed for so many years is a com- 
pelling reason in itself to take a 


major forward step, rather than a|. 


minute one which would postpone 
still longer the protection needed 
by so many uncovered workers. 
It is evident that the Admin- 
istration’s proposal is insincere 
and is intended principally to 
derail, rather than to accomplish, 
substantial improvements in the 
present law. 


This proposal was not presented 
until four and one-half months after 
Congress convened and until the 
final stages of the Senate subcom- 
mittee’s hearings. This delay oc- 
curred despite the fact that the 
proposal is fundamentally the same 
as one the Administration made 
two years ago. 

If there was a genuine desire by 
the Administration for action, its 
proposal would not be so severely 
limited, would not have been sub- 
ject to such delay in its introduc- 
tion and would have given more 
vigorous support than the quiet and 
halting manner of its introduction. 

Second, the proposal is little 
more than a gesture, the very mini- 
mum gesture the Administration 
could escape with. The extension 
of coverage it would provide is 
piddling when compared to the 
need. 

It is reminiscent of the Admin- 
istration’s argument in 1955 that 
a minimum wage of $1 was going 
too far. It is abundantly clear that 
acceptance of the Administration’s 
90 cents in 1955 would needlessly 
have kept 10 cents an hour out of 
the pockets of several million of 
the nation’s low-paid workers. | 

Now again the Administration 
is trying to hold back needed 
improvement. Its proposal would 
shortchange several million needy 
workers who should and could 
be benefited by adoption of the 

Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill. 


There are also serious flaws in 
the yardsticks which the Admin- 
istration proposal would use to 
Measure coverage. . 

Its proposed test of $1. million 
in direct purchases across state 
lines would invite manipulation of 
purchases as a means of escaping 
coverage. It would be. difficult to 
apply because of special problems 
of isolating and measuring direct 
out-of-state purchases as compared 
to the readily ascertainable sales 
yardstick used by S. 1046. 

On top of all this, the Admin- 
istration proposal adds an employ- 
ment test. 


100 employes as a prerequisite for 
coverage would effectively allow 


The additional test of} 


uncovered, no matter how large 
their direct inflow of purchases 
across state lines. 


Only about four-tenths of 1 
percent of all retail enterprises 
have as many as 100 employes. 
This means that over 99.5 per- 
cent of all retail firms- would be 
-left uncovered by the Adminis- 
tration proposal for extension of 
coverage. 


Even for the limited group of 
firms to which it would extend 
coverage, the proposal would con- 
tinue without change the complete 
exemption from the maximum 
hours standards of the act. 

The Administration also refuses 
to call for any increase in the $1 
minimum despite the inadequacy 
of that amount, despite the steady 
rise in the cost of living, the ad- 
vances in productivity, and the up- 
ward movement of wages generally. 

We should not be misled into 
thinking that there must be a 
choice between extended cover- 
age and an increase in the mini- 
mum. The need for one should | 
not be permitted to obscure the 
need for the other. Both are 
needed. Both are feasible and 
can readily be absorbed by the 
economy, at the same time. 


Indeed,-. since the principal un- 
covered industries—retailing and 
service—traditionally get a notable 
economic boost from a rise in 
low-income consumers’ purchasing 
power, the .best time for them to 
adjust to coverage is precisely when 
the minimum is raised. 

“DANGER OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT” — Perhaps the principal 
single argument made against S. 
1046 is that it would curtail em- 
ployment. This argument is al- 
most a reflex response of oppon- 
ents to FLSA improvement. 


The AFL-CIO is highly-con- 


scious of employment difficulties. 
We hardly would seek a measure 
whose net effect would be in- 
creased unemployment. 


In our judgment, adverse em- 
ployment effects of S. 1046 would 
be negligible. Experience with pre- 
vious minimum wage adjustments 
demonstrates that isolated employ- 
ment difficulties in the marginal 
situations are more than offset by 
the stimulation of new and higher- 
wage job opportunities. 


“INFLATIONARY” EFFECTS 
—Another argument aimed at S.- 
1046 is that a $1.25 minimum and 
expanded coverage would cause in- 
flation. One would “logically” ex- 
pect price increases to flow from 
an improved minimum wage law, 
this argument runs. Neither logic 
nor experience, however, support 
a contention of any appreciable 
inflationary effects. 

As Stanley Ruttenberg, AFL- 
CIO research director, told the 
committee, “even if every cent of 
the additional wages paid because 
of the $1.25 minimum were to be 
passed on in higher prices, the 
total increase in the overall price 
level for the nation’s output would 
still be a rather negligible one-half 
of 1 percent.” 

EFFECTS ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS—In an effort to capitalize 
on public sympathy for small busi- 
ness, opponents of S. 1046 say that 
extension would hurt small , retail 
and service business. 

This claim is amply refuted by 
the bill itself and by material al- 
ready in the hearing record. It 
demonstrates that small retail and 
service businesses stand to benefit, 
not lose, from this measure. 


We estimate that of all the 
retail enterprises in the country, 
S. 1046 would extend coverage 
to only 10 percent, that is, only 


Union has told Congress. 


tion. 


its payroll with tips.” 


most large employers to continue | 


Double Standard on Tips 
Hit by Restaurant Union 


The restaurant and hotel employers who on payday count 
their workers’ tips as “wages” refuse to consider the same 
tips as “wages” when they write out their social security pay- 
ment checks, the AFL-CIO Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 


Public Relations Dir. Frederick B. Sweet filed a statement 
with the Senate Labor Subcommittee to counter the anti- 
minimum wage arguments of the National Restaurant Associa- 


He said the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill “properly makes 
no allowance for tips” in its proposal to bring service workers 
under the minimum wage law. — 

For too long, he said, the industry has “let the public meet 


WHILE CONGRESS moves slowly on minimum wage legislation, organized labor at grass-roots level 
works to stimulate petitions, letter-writing campaigns urging passage of Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill. Here Philadelphia unionists meet with Mayor Richardson ——— (D) who joined in — 
ing Congress for prompt action on the bill. - 
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the larger ones. It would exempt 
the small retailers, those who 
have less than $500,000 sales a 
year. 


The Chamber of Commerce ac- 
knowledges that small business 
would not be covered by S. 1046, 
but argues that, even though not 
covered, small retailers would have 
to raise their wages to compete with - 
larger covered retailers for em- 
ployes. In practice there has been 
little evidence of wage competition 
for employes between small and 
large retailers. 

In any event, it is hard to. see 
how the chamber can argue with 
a straight face that uncovered stores 
would have to raise pay to com- 
pete for employes while at the same 
time it is arguing that the covered 
stores would be laying off employes. 

EXTENSION OF HOURS 
STANDARD—The principal argu- 
ment against extension of the 40- 
hour week to uncovered workers, 
particularly in retailing and service, 
is that long hours are required to 
service the public. 

Some years ago this argument 
had a persuasive ring, but a great 
many retailers have now demon- 
strated that a 40-hour workweek 
‘is quite feasible and compatible 
with sound service to the public. 
It has become evident that there is 
nothing inherent in the nature of 
retailing which requires that retail 
employes work excessive hours with 
no overtime pay. Stores may be 
kept open any hours the employer 
wishes without requiring that indi- 
vidual employes work more than 
40 hours or work overtime without 
the overtime pay prevalent in the 
rest of American industry. 


Indeed, the major reason many 
uncovered firms retain long 
workweeks is simply, that their 
competitors have them. Applica- 
tion of the act’s 40-hour standard 
to large retail and service firms 
is the only practical and prompt 

.means of extending to their 
workers the same _ reasonable 
standards prevailing in the rest 
of the economy. 


The Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ognizes that retailers could adjust 
to the 40-hour standard. But the 
chamber complains that a cutback 
in hours would force~ curtailment 
of earnings opportunities for some 
employes because “under a restrict- 
ed 40-hour selling week, sales peo- 
ple working on a commission basis 
would be denied the opportunity to 
maximize their earnings.” 

This eager rush to the defense 
of worker earnings is in bad taste 


_|for an organization which at the 


same time is doing its utmost to 
fight establishment of a decent 


minimum wage for retail workers. 
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i 7 i¢ ; nus ta _. ei eit 
What Are They Waiting For? 
always ‘at this time of year, is ending its preliminary: engage- 
ments and<moving into the pitched-battle- stage of the legislative 
process. "It would be nice if action could-be foreseen, on a mini- 
mum wage bill, to raise the minimum and extend protection to 
millions of workers who remain underpaid and “uncovered,” to use 
the depressing phrase of thé legalists. 

Hearings of the Kennedy subcommittee in the Senate reveal that 
in 1959, as in 1957 when extensive hearings were last held, the 
Eisenhower Administration and the lobbyists of the business trade 
associations intend to yield no ground unless they are compelled to. 

Labor Sec. Mitchell can argue plausibly, as he-has done for 
weary years of his term of office now, that we can’t go too far in 
what is always a step-at-a-time process. 

His attitude of sweet reasonableness hasn’t gained him a thing 
with the American Retail Federation, the Chamber of Commerce — 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, plus all the 
other little manipulated front groups such as the trade association 
of retail hardware dealers. They want to step backwards, if 

' anywhere. 


On page 5 of this issue, the News carries substantial parts of] . 


the text of AFL-CIO testimony refuting Administration and busi- 
ness trade association arguments against the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill. 


SIGNS that Congiess, as) — 


These arguments are a rehash of the claim, familiar since before | —* 


the first wage-hour bill was ‘passed in 1938, that “business” and 


“stability” somehow will be menaced if not ruined if employers are : 


compelled by federal law to lift their wages a bit, to pay in 1959 ey 


as much as $1.25 an hour. ‘ 

About the evils of underpaying workers, the Administration 
and business have little to say. They are silent about the affirma- 
tive benefits of raising standards so as to give more people a 
chance at what is labeled prosperity. 


The 86th Congress has an inescapable obligation to the 20 mil-|» 
lion workers in interstate commerce who are “uncovered” by the |; 
Fair Labor Standards Act and who are paid, generally, less than a|¢.. 


decent minimum wage. These are workers who because of isola- 


tion or tradition or other circumstances cannot easily organize for | 


collective bargaining to protect themselves. 


The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, to raise the minimum wage Pa 


to $1.25, is moderate in approach and carefully drafted. .It would 
extend protection to only about 7.6 million of the 20 million un- 
covered workers. These workers are employed in giant industries 
and by substantial employers who have neither economic excuse 
nor moral justification for lagging behind the standards of modern 
America. 


Profits and Inflation 


HE SURGING PROFITS of American industry—profits mount- 


ing to all-time record highs while 3.4 million are still left job- 


less in the backwash of recession—are never deemed “inflationary” | 


by the companies that get them or the stockholders who receive 
fatter dividends. 

But the same companies pour out millions upon millions of tax- 
exempt money, listed as a “business expense,” to spread propa- 
ganda that the country will be ruined, the widow and orphan will 
sink into degrading poverty, if a union in good faith bargains for— 
and gets for its members—a fair share of the rising prosperity its 
workers help produce. 
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Fo Be Weighed by ICFTU: 


The following editorial on the shocking use of 
convict labor in South Africa, entitled “End 
Slave Labor in South Africa!” appears in the July 
issue of Free Labor World, monthly publication of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions, It 
is based on a report by ICFTU Dir. of Organiza- 
tion Charles H. Millard, formerly Canadian direc- 
tor of the Steelworkers, and Pieter de Jonge, of 
the ICFTU staff. An interview with the indig-: 
nant Millard, printéd in the Natal “Mercury,” and 
a bitter resolution calling for a boycott of South 
Africa passed by the LCFTU African Area Com- 
mittee touched off a worldwide series of news- 
paper exposes of the mistreatment of Negro Afri- 
cans by White South Africans. 


OR A LONG TIME now the ICFTU has been 

carrying on a sporadic campaign to expose the 
iniquity of the racialist and anti-labor policies of 
the South African government. We have also 
sought to awaken the labor movement to the 
danger of these same vicious ideas and practices 
being imported into other African countries where 
the development should be towards ever wider 
freedom for the African peoples. 

We use the word “sporadic” advisedly. It is 
true that ICFTU governing bodies have several 
times adopted resolutions calling attention to the 
evils of “apartheid,” that articles have been fea- 
tured in ICFTU publications and that a complaint 
has been filed with the Intl. Labor Organization. 

With the host of urgent problems facing the 
international free trade union movement it may 
be our resources have not allowed us to give 
this problem all the attention it deserves. 

The shocking facts brought to light by the 
recent visit to the Union of South Africa by the 
ICFTU Dir. of Organization, C. H. Millard and 
Pieter de Jonge of the ICFTU secretariat, and the 
resolutions subsequently adopted by the ICFTU 
Area Committee in Nairobi, now leave no choice 
to the conscience of the free trade union move- 
ment, 

UNLESS WE UNDERTAKE immediate reso- 
lute action, not only to expose this evil for what 
it is, but also to set in motion a campaign which 
will strike men apparently impervious to the cen- 
sure of civilized opinion where it really hurts—in 
their pockets—then we will be failing in one of 
our primary duties: the duty to lead the fight on 
behalf of oppressed and down-trodden workers. 


World Boycott of South Africa 
Proposed to End Slave Labor. 


The Area Committee’s resolution will convey 
some of that feeling of burning indignation which 
led Millard to denounce in forthright terms the 
worst iniquities of the degrading “apartheid” sys- 
tem while still in the Union of South Africa. This 
was the start of a widespread campaign of protest 
in certain sections of the South African press and 
later in that of the whole world. 

South Africa is a country which claims to be 
civilized, yet which subjects the majority of its 
citizens to a regime of inhuman treatment at 
least as brutal as that of Hitler or Stalin. 

Twelve months’ imprisonment with flogging: 
this is the punishment regularly meted out to 
Africans for the heinous crime of sitting on a park 
bench reserved for whites. Thousands of Africans 
are constantly being rounded up on the streets 
for the offense of failing to carry their passes, 
carted off like cattle in cages—without trial and 
without a chance to contact their families—and 
set to work under the threat of the lash for white 
farmers at ninepence a day. Are the men who 
callously perpetrate— and incidentally make 
handsome profits out of—this kind of bestiality 
likely to be influenced by moral appeals? 


IN THE NAME of common humanity this is 
clearly a case for action by the whole international 
labor movement. 
all frankness—for this is no time for mincing 
words—that far too many South African trade un- 
ionists of European origin have too long accepted, 


. if not actively supported, the policy of “arpatheid.” 


Fortunately there are signs that, in response to 
the persistent efforts of a courageous group of 
enlightened leaders, they are now begining to face 


up to their duty towards their oppressed African 


fellow-workers insofar as organizing them into 
trade unions is concerned. 


The Area Committee has posed the ques-~ 


tion quite bluntly. No doubt there are likely to 
be many legal and other difficulties involved ia 
putting into effect the three lines of action it pro- 
poses: a ban on the movement of migrant workers 
into South Africa; the inclusion of fair labor 


clauses in contracts passed to that country; and a 


boycott of South African ‘goods. .* 
Whatever the difficulties may be, we believe 
that they can be-overcome if the labor movement 


tackles them with the ‘determination warranted. — 


by the cause, 


_ 


And in passing let it be said in ° 
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Foreign | Aid Emphasis Shifting 


in proportion to the size of the threat. 
jroadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- ~ made some language changes in the House bill |- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen. to emphasize that we had broader motives of 
assisting other peoples to stand on their own feet 
and that our belief in freedom should sustain this 
objective even if Communism had never been 
invented. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly ° 


Morgan over. the ABC network Monday + 


through Friday at 7 p.-m., EDT.) 
ry SOLID DEVELOPMENTS TO DATE are 


: 
e | 


Bi any indication, Congress is going to force the 
~Bidministration to shift the emphasis of the foreign 


id program from the military toward the eco- 
omic side. 
This doesn’t mean that expenaiys, support. in 


scommitted countries 
an be eliminated but the. 
ase histories of Iraq and _ 


aught us, before this, that 
military assistance is a du- 
bious security and it often 
uses graver problems 
than it meets. 
This is obviously what 
Rep. Chester Bowles (D- 
Conn.) had in mind when 
he devised three major points included in the bill 
which the House has passed. Freshmen con- 
yessmem don’t usually make such a deep impact 
o major legislation but Bowles is anything but 
;novice in government and world affairs. His 
arguments and judgments, based on his varied 
nxperience as an administrator and as ambassador 
fo India, bore weight with his colleagues. 

In the past, the aid program has seemed to 
put a premium on a Communist threat—implying 
that unless a country had one it was hardly eligible 


Morgan 


Cincinnati—A_ major breakthrough in white 
collar organizing here is proof that cooperation 
between regional AFL-CIO offices and interna- 
tional unions does pay off. 

The breakthrough came with a 333-297 victory 
by the Office Employes Intl. Union at the local 
plant of R.-L. Polk & Co., where employment 
ranges from a seasonal low of 750 to a high of 
1,000. ; 

Polk, a huge nationwide concern, is in the direct 
mail and publishing business, but a major portion 
of its income comes from supplying detailed regis- 
tration figures On new car purchases to automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

Company Campaign ‘Rough’ 

The campaign against the union_ which was 
wazed by Polk was, according to William L. 
Kircher, assistant director of AFL-CIO Reg. 9 
“really rough.” 

The company sent letters to workers’ homes, 
employes were called into the front office for 
‘little talks,” layofis were manipulated, and retro- 
alive pay increases were given to some—not to 
others. 

Despite this, and the general air of anti- 
unionism spawned by congressional hearings, a 
14-yote defeat of two years ago was pean into 
victory now. 


Cooper, Gore See Passage 
Of TVA Self-Financing Bill 


PASSAGE OF a TVA self-financing bill is fairly 
well assured this year according to a Republican 
and a Democratic member of the Senate from the 
TVA area. 

Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) asserted 
that self-financing of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority projects is preferable to coming.to Con- 
gress every year for funds needed “with doubtful 


results.” He noted on Washington Reports to the - 
People, AFL-CIO public service program heard 


01 260 radio stations, that the bill passed the 
Senate in the previous session of Congress, has 
been asked by the Administration, and has so far 
passed the House this year. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) discounted the 
dbjections to provisions requiring that each “spe- 
tific power-generating facility be approved by 
Congress,” and to disputes over restriction of 
TVA service extension, <; 

“The controversy,” he said, “is not over the 
basic principle of the need (of granting TVA the 


x 
im 
Rs 


puts a burden on a prospective recipient govern- 
ment to demonstrate its willingness to adopt 

* vigorous self-help measures in order to be eligible 
for money from’ the Development Loan Fund, 
though this would not imply internal meddling by, 
the fund. 


weapons grants to any nation except to meet a 
direct Communist threat or perform “agreed mis- 
sions” within collective defense arrangements un- 
der treaty and even then the arms and weapons 
would be limited so as not to overburden the 
recipient's economy or strain its relations with a 
neighboring nation. 


mind the turbulent, complicating history of Amer- 
ican military aid to Pakistan and how it has 
strained our relations with India. 
his diplomatic experience in Asia he was con- 
vinced such a move would be a major blunder 
and he told the State Department so at the time. 
He feared it would ruin the slow but sure progress 
Pakistan and India had made toward .settlement 
of differences and provoke strong Communist 
counter-thrusts in Asia. ~ 


with Pakistan in 1954, nearly everything Bowles 
for our help or at Jeast that our help would be — predicted came true. 


White Collar Workers Vote 
Union in Big Cincinnati Firm 


victory to the union’s attractive redhaired local 
representative, Sunny Crawford. 


cooperate,” Kircher says, “Sunny and the OEIU 
did all the work.” 


local here and it had only four members, The 
AFL-CIO regional office offered to supply office 
space, free rent, mimeographing—everything. they 


Bowles 


At the same time, another Bowles addition 


The third Bowles amendment would not. allow 


HERE, CLEARLY, Bowles must have had in 


On the basis of 


After we formally announced a military pact 


Local AFL-CIO observers give credit for the 
“All we did here in the AFL-CIO office was 


In September 1956, there was only one OEIU 


needed to start a campaign if they would send in 
an organizer. 

“The initial result was that Sunny Crawford, 
who had experience organizing for the IUE, 
was hired,” Kircher reported. “The net result 
is that after about two and a half years of a 
continuous, cooperative campaign, we now have 
Polk, plus two other locals, both with about 
200 members in each.” 


-In addition, Sunny has four other campaigns 
under way which will bring in another 200 or so 


members. 


“I think,” Kircher said, “that this proves white 
collar workers, who now outnumber their brotliers 
in blue collars for the first time in history, are 
becoming more receptive to unionism. They just 
need the facts and a chance to vote. It also proves |: 
the value of cooperation between international |: 


unions and regional offices of the AFL-CIO.” 


i 


power to refinance $750 million to build needed 
generating facilities), but over the details and the 
amount of control that will be exercised here in 


Washington.” 


COOPER POINTED OUT that despite the 
self-financing plan, the TVA would remain under | 


control of Congress. 


“The board of directors is cal by the 


President subject to confirmation by the Senate,” 
Cooper said. 


Gore said that “people in the valley over- 
whelmingly feel that the management functions 
of TVA belong to and can more properly be 
exercised by a board of directors living in the 
valley where the problems occur. Many people 
think that the Bureau of the Budget is seeking 
the kind -of control over the’ self-financing that 
would amount to transferring some of the man- 
‘agement functions from the board of the TVA, 
where it properly resides, to the Bureau of the 
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Willard 2 ohelton . 


ANY PRESIDENT is entitled, except ° for overriding circum- 


-stanees, to the Cabinet officers of his choice and the Senate no. 


doubt would have been well advised to confirm Adm, Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

It is not possible to believe, however,’ the half-chortling claim 
of official Republican spokesmen ‘and the comment of ill-guided 
newspaper columnists that the rejection: of Strauss will become a 
major 1960 political issue. 


Pres. Eisenhower blundered in challenging the Senate and the 
majority Democrats-in Congress by nominating Strauss for a 
cabinet post in defiance of the clear warning that the admiral 
could never have been confirmed for another term on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


There are citizens of integrity and tndcpendest judgment who 
bear witness that in moments of crisis Strauss served his country 
well in a long, although largely unknown, public career. He never- 
theless revealed more recently an arrogance in handling criticism, 
and a tendency to suggest that mere senators, politically elected, 
deserved something less than total candor in performing their ap- 
pointed task of review of Executive Dept. operations, including’ 
appointments to office. 

There is a well-understood technique in this country for handling 
political appointments to which the Senate strongly objects: the 
essential element is that the President, if he sees he may be licked, 
spares his man, himself, the Senate, ‘and the country the embar- 
rassment-of forcing the issue. ~A cabinet official barely confirmed 
is a dead duck and a liability, and his nomination should be with, 
drawn before the Senate is compelled to dump him. 


Mr. Eisenhower responded to the 1958 Democratic election 
victories by deciding that his job was to take the counter-offensive 
on bills, programs and appointments. He is being misled again 
by partisan Republicans. It isn’t “strength” to refuse to make 
terms with legitimate political realities, on vetoes or policies. 


Every time a GOP spokesman tries to make Strauss a 1960 issue, 
a Democrat is going to cry “Dixon-Yates” in reference to the col- 
lapsed Administration scheme to cook the goose of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in which Strauss was inextricably involved. 
When people muse about the heat and power the White House 
threw into the futile Strauss fight, Democrats will ask why Mr. 
Eisenhower showed no comparable zeal to get House Republicans 
to vote in 1957 for the federal school aid bill which he had solemnly 
promised in 1956 in his re-election fight. 


Harry S. Truman, no shrinker in a fight, recognized realities 
when years ahead of Eisenhower he bowed to Senate opposition and 
withdraw his nomination of a beleaguered powerful Democrat, 
Edwin Pauley, for undersecretary of the navy. 

There is no political mileage in Strauss—for anybody. 

* * BS 


THE HOUSING BILL presents the first major combat over the 
strategy and tactics of Democrats in Congress and the White House 
on legislation. The President’s spokesmen warned that they would 
urge a veto of-the bill, despite the reduction in its scope, and the 
Democrats decided to make a test case of Mr. Eisenhower’s “the 
federal-government-should-get-out-of-everything” doctrine. 


The bill is trimmed down. But “trimming” and budget-slash- 
ing are games, played because the President sets the terms solely 
according to his notion of what constitutes “inflation.” 


The issue is projection of urban renewal and slum clearanée, 
public housing and expenditures to make the programs possible. 
Mr. Eisenhower wants to kill these programs and a test is pre- 
sented at last which even a technically spancestyt veto would not 
finish. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING is preferable to forcing the agency to 
come to Congress every year for funds, Tennessee_Democratic Sen. 
Albert Gore (left) and Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), asserted 


Budget here in Washington.” 


on Washington Reports to. the cor AFL-CIO public service 
educational radio program, 
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WORKER FATHER OF 1959, chosen by the National Father’s Day Committee, 
is David Cleiman, a member of Fur Workers Local 72, a unit of the Meat Cutters 


in Washington, D. C. He’s active not only in his union but also in the Boys’ Club co-workers in the Capitol Fur Shop, Washington, where he has been a cutter for 
of Silver Spring, Md., where he lives and where he is shown officiating at a red- 13 years. He is Local 72 vice president, is on the retirement fund committee and 
hot sandlot baseball game. has held other offices, 


Chosen by Father's Day Comumnittee: 


Union Fur Cutter Named Worker Dad of ‘59 


A UNION MEMBER for 20 of his 37-years, and a-union officer for 19 of the 20, 
‘Cleiman (second from right, seated) is shown at a coffee break with some of his 


4) 
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MODEL DAD BUILDS MODEL PLANES for his three children in his home in Silver Spring, an salle : ef 
where he and Mrs. Cleiman are active in the Parent-Teacher Association. His selection as Worker SHARING IN THE GLORY of Cleiman’s honor are his wife, 
Father of the Year meant among other things a trip to New York for the whole family as guests of Sylvia, and their three children—Jay, 13, Eileen Ann, 10 and Rona 
the Fur Information & Fashion Council, the industry’s labor-management promotion organization, Lynn, 6. Cleiman was born in Rumania and brought to this coun- 


during the closing days of Fur Market Week. try as an infant. He entered the fur industry in Philadelphia. 


TRIAL RUN TO AIRPORT for that trip to New York shows the ACTIVE IN HIS COMMUNITY as well as in his union, Cleiman renin Wee tere ot Ie 
Worker Father of the Year and his family all ready to take off from and Eileen Ann in working on the yard of their home. Rona pyaay orey too, by bringing pares: 
their home in Silver Spring. The winner’s employers plan to hon- ments from the refrigerator for the Worker Father of the Year and his aides. In fact, that’s where 
or him with a dinner when he returns from the trip. she was when the photographer took this picture, | 
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—~ fYotes. Fishermen Standards: =... ‘vt es 


Se & ““ Goa 


Slitingary Delegation Denied 
ILO Seats: Soviet Bloc Bolts 


Geneva—Delegates to the Intl. Labor Organization’s 43rd conference for the second straight year 
ted the credentials of the Hungarian government, worker and employer delegates. 

The delegations of eight Soviet-bloc nations walked out in protest as jeers rang through the: hall. 
The vote represented an expression. of sympathy for the Hungarian -people and a protest against 
Soviet suppression of the 1956 uprising. 


Hungarian-born Rudy Faupl,® 
US. worker delegate, spoke bluntly 
against seating representatives of 
“; puppet regime.” 

Looking on from the public 
lery was white-haired Anna 
Kethly, Hungarian freedom fight- 


Richardson Helps 


Set Samoa Rates 


George J. Richardson, AFL-CIO 
special representative, has been 
named to a Wage-Hour Act indus- 
try committee which will recom- 
mend minimum hourly wage rates 
for all industries in American Sa- 
moa. 

The committee will open hear- 
ings in Pago-Pago on July 3 as a 
basis for determining a recom- 
mendation for minimum rates at or 
below the $1-per-hour floor appli- 
cable in continental United States. 
The recommendations of the com- 
mittee, on which industry and the 
public are represented as well as 
labor, become final 15 days after 
publication. 

Present minimums in American 
Samoa are 52 cents an hour for 
fsh canning and processing and 
petroleum marketing; 50 cents for 
shipping and transportation, and 
38 cents for other industries. Serv- 
ing with Richardson as an employe- 
representative is Moasegi T. Satele, 
high chief of the government of 
American Samoa. 


er and veteran trade union lead- 
er who served as a minister in the 
government of the execyted Imre 
Nagy. 

The necessary two-thirds major- 
ity to reject the Hungarian dele- 
gation was repeated three times: 
the government delegates were re- 
jected by 145 to 70 with 38 ab- 
stentions; employers by 153-64 and 
30; the workers by 146 to 62 and 
29. ; 

The votes came on majority 
recommendations of the Creden- 
tials Committee: The Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions and 
the Intl. Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions had urged rejection 
of the Hungarian group. 

Earlier, the conference approved 
the strongest possible ILO action— 
“conventions” which are binding 
on ratifying governments—to im- 
prove working conditions of fisher- 
men. Sec.-Treas. George Johans- 
sen of the Alaska Fishermen’s Un- 
ion and a member of the AFL-CIO 
team in the U.S. delegation, led the 
debate. 


A convention setting 15 as the 
minimum age for employment 
on fishing vessels was approved 
by 121 to 19, with the minimum 
raised to 18 for trimmers and 
stokers on coal-burning ships. 

A second convention requires 


Farm Spokesmen Warn 


Of Dangers 


in ‘R-T-W’ 


Leading «agriculture spokesmen have joined in warning against 
any attempt to drive a wedge between farmers and organized labor 
through so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

A new pamphlet issued by the National Council for Industrial 
Peace quotes a cross-section of farm area spokesmen in support 


of labor’s right to negotiate union® 


security agreements. Attacks on 
the union shop, they say, threaten 
the existence of farm co-ops and 
agricultural marketing agreements. 

Excerpts from some of the 
statements follow: 


Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.), 
tanking minority member of Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee: “If la- 
bor is denied the right to organize 
efiectively so can farmers be de- 
nied the right to organize them- 
selves into farm cooperatives for 
bargaining purposes.” 

Ferris Owen, vice president of 
Ohio Farm Bureau: “As potato 
farmers we are dependent on mar- 
keting agreements in. areas. where 


Stewards’ Teaching 
Guide Published 


The AFL-CIO Dept. of Ed- 
ucation has published a 
“Teaching Guide for AFL- 
CIO Stewards” designed’ to 
be used with its recently-pub- 
lished manual for shop stew- 
ards, 

The teaching guide con- 
tains instructions and sugges- 
tions for a six-session course. 
Its purpose is to help union 
education committees run a 
program which will help each 
Steward to know and under- 
stand the material covered in 
the steward’s manual. 

The 37-page guide is avail- 
able from the Dept. of Edu- 
cation, 815 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C., at $I per 
copy. 


marketing regulations are decided 
by a majority vote at elections. If 
‘right-to-work’ legislation passes and 
it becomes illegal for labor to bar- 
gain collectively -with management, 
it is just as logical that it might 
become illegal for us to do this, 
too.” s 

James G. Patton, president, Na- 
tional Farmers Union: “The wel- 
fare of those who work on farms 
and those who work in cities is get- 
ting more closely tied together 
every day. Farmers should realize 
that the target of the ‘right-to-work’ 
campaign is destruction of the same 
kind of security for wage workers 
that farmers have fought to achieve 
for themselves.” 

John S. Watson, past president, 
Associated Farmers of California: 
“I can’t see how, in conscience or 
in logic, a farmer can oppose la- 
bor’s right to have a union shop 
‘Most farmers invoke marketing 
agreements which provide that if 
two-thirds of the farmers market- 
ing at least one-half of a crop vote 
for a set of marketing rules, all the 
producers are legally bound to mar- 
ket according to these rules. Yet 
the so-called ‘right-to-work’ law 
would make it illegal to sign con- 
tracts providing for a union shop 
even if 99 percent of the workers 
vote for it.” 

Elbert N. Carvel, former Demo- 
cratic governor of Delaware: 
“Farmers and ‘those who labor in 
industry have a common bond. 
Both toil by the sweat of their 
brow and both are fighting an up- 
hill battle against overwhelming 
economic forces to obtain a just 
return for their labor.” 


‘| Crossman Corp., and the Atlas Sta- 


medical Sentifichics for ajJl fisher- 
men; a third requires recordkeep- 
ing on fishermen similar to job 
records kept on merchant seamen. 


Health Services Asked 
A “fecommendation”—an ILO. 


standard carrying less force than 
the binding convention—was ap- 


proved which urged the 80 member | ! ial , 

U.S. WORKER DELEGATION to the Intl. Labor Organization 
conference in- Geneva is shown on the steps of the meeting hall. 
In front, left to right, are Rudy Faupl, U.S. worker delegate; Vice 
Pres. William C. McGovern, Railway Clerks, and Vice Pres. Ed- 
ward Marciniak, Newspaper Guild. On steps, left to right, are 
Vice Pres. A. E. Edwards, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


nations to act against occupational 
health hazards. There were no dis- 
senting votes. 

This recommendation, which 
Vice-Pres. A. E. Edwards of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers helped steer through com- 
mittee, urged the creation of special 
health services in individual plants 
or groups of plants to protect work- 
ers. Edwards is a member of 
the worker delegation backing up 
Faupl. 

Committee infighting saw the 
defeat -of resolutions by the 
Czechoslovak government and 
the Polish worker delegates to 
condemn the West’s embargo on 
strategic goods to Communist- 
dominated countries as contrib- 
uting to unemployment and an- 
other by the United Arab Re- 
public aimed against “mass mi- 
gration” to Israel. 

Chief strategist in defeating the 
Czechoslovak and Polish proposals 
was Kalmen Kaplansky, director of 
the Canadian’ Labor Congress’ 
Dept. of Intl. Affairs. He was 
backed up by Vice-Pres. Harry 
Sayre of the AFL-CIO Papermak- 
ers and Paper Workers, member of 
the U.S. worker delegation, and 
Bert Seidman of the AFL-CIO Re- 
search Dept., an advisor to the 
worker group. 


Court Upsets 
Conviction of 


Johnny Dio 


New York—The N. Y. State 
Appellate Division, by a four-to- 
one majority, has set aside the con- 
spiracy and extortion convictions of 
Johnny Dioguardi (Johnny Dio), 
and John J. McNamara, former of- 
ficial of two Teamsters locals here. 

A spokesman for Dist. Atty. 
Frank S. Hogan said his office 
would ask permission to carry an 
appeal to the state’s highest court. 

Justice Martin F. Frank, writing 
the majority opinion, held that the 
state had failed to establish a case 
against the two defendants. The 
court ordered the two freed from 
prison, where Dio was serving a 
sentence of 15 to 30 years and 
McNamara was serving a 5-to-10- 
year term. 

They had been convicted late in 
1957 of extortion from the Tower- 


tionery Corp.,. both of New York 
City. 

Dio, convicted two years ago on 
another charge of attempted extor- 
tion, still is under federal indict- 
ment for conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice in the acid-blinding of labor 
columnist Victor. Riesel, and for 
failing to file income tax returns. 


N. E. Fire Fighters Elect 

Milford, Conn.—Fire Fighter 
William H. McClennan of Bos- 
ton has been elected president 
of the New England Conference 
of Fire Fighters. Some 8,500 


members of the Fire Fighters in, 
New England area were repre- 
sented at the two-day’ fourth 


ers; Bert Seidman, AFL-CIO 


Papermakers & Paper Workers. 


economist Sec.-Treas. George 


Johanssen, Alaska Fishermen’s LIU 1821; Vice Pres. Elwood 
Swisher, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers; Vice Pres. Joseph . 
Salerno, Clothing Workers; and Executive Vice Pres. Harry _— 


Pension Sop for High-Paid: : 


The AFL-CIO has 
Assistant Dir. Peter Henle of the’®—— 
Dept. of Research told the Senate 
Finance Committee, ‘because in- 
stead of correcting “any existing 
inequity” in the tax laws, the bill 
“helps to create new ones.” In 
addition, he said, the bill would de- 
prive the Treasury of “much-needed 
revenue in 1960 and future years.” 

Sponsored by Rep. Eugene J. 
Keogh (D.-N.Y.), the measure 
swept through the House by a 
voice vote after little debate, with 
many important professional asso- 
ciations of doctors, lawyers and 
accountants openly supporting it. 


The bill would provide a special 
tax deduction for self-employed 
persons, permitting them to set 
aside, amounts up to 10 percent of 
their annual income—but not more 
than $2,500 a year—for “retire- 
ment deposits.” 


.. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, in sending the bill 
to the floor, said it would 
“achieve greater equality” be- 
tween employes and the self-em- 
ployed. The committee had 
stressed the fact that many work- 
ers are protected by “pension, 
profit-sharing, or stock bonus 
plans” on which postponement 
of taxes is made possible. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
supporters of the bill have “tried 
to create the impression of a vast 
inequity in tax treatment,” claiming 
that “all of the nation’s wage and 
salary workers” enjoy “special 
benefits under private pension 
plans” while the self-employed are 
allegedly “deprived of any similar 
opportunity.” 

Most Workers Unprotected 

“This picture,” Henle told the 
Senate committee headed by Sen. 
Harry Flood Byrd (D-Va.), “does 


|} not correspond with reality.” 


‘Most wage and salary workers, 
he said, are not presently enrolled 
under any private pension plan. 

“The number of such employes 
is limited to those whose unions 
have been able to develop such a 
program through collective bar- 


annual conference. 3 


gaining or whose employers have 


AFL-CIO Opposes 
New Tax Loophole 


. The AFL-CIO has branded as “special interest legislation” a bill 
that would allow self-employed iadividuals—chiefly in the high- 
income bracket—to set aside major sums toward their retirement 
and then deduct these amounts from their income tax returns. 

“vigorous” 


objections to the measure, 


unilateraly initiated such plans,” 
the federation spokesman said. 


He cited a report from the Dept. 
of Health, Education & Welfare 
which indicated that only 17.7 mil- 
lion workers—approximately 40.4 
percent of the nation’s wage and 
salary earners — were covered by 
such private plans as of Dec. 31, 
1957. 


The department, he said, esti- 
mated total employer contribu- 
tions during that year of $3.9 
billion to such plans, while em- 
ployes paid in another $680 mil- 
lion. This amounted to only 2 
percent of wage and salary dis- 
bursements, as compared with 
the proposal to allow the self- 
employed to deduct as much as 
10 percent annually as “retire- 
ment deposits.” 

Henle noted that the Treasury 
Dept. has estimated passage of the 
bill would mean a loss of approxi- 
mately $365 million a year in tax 
revenue. He added that this would 
be “a poor time for Congress to 
pass legislation that would have 
such a crippling effect on the pros- 
pects for increased revenue in the 
years immediately ahead.” 


Viscose Contract 


Yields Pay Hike 


A three-year contract with the 
American Viscose Co., providing 
wage and vacation gains, has been . 
ratified by members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America at six 
plants in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

The contracts provide raises of 
from 10 to 14 cents an hour for the 
8,000 fibers division worker§} retro- 
active to June 1, and aditional five 
cent increases’ on the anniversary 
dates in 1960 and 1961. 

Beginning next year, employes 
with 25 years of service will receive 
a fourth week of vacation. Age 
requirement for disability pay was 
reduced from 55 to 50 and im- 
provements were made in the work- 


‘sharing provisions of the agree- 


ment. \ 
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House Passes 


Bill to Restrict 


SupremeCourt 


The ‘House, by a 225 to 192]; 
vote, has passed a controversial |i 


“states’ rights” bill aimed at curbing 


~ the powers of the Supreme Court, 


* ing 


but chances appeared good that the || 
measure would not be enacted into 


law this year. 
It was the second year in a row 


that the House passed the measure, |} 


which would ‘prevent federal law 
from taking precedence over state 
statutes unless Congress specifically 
declared its intent- to preempt a 
given field. But the margin of vic- 
tory was much smaller than in 
1958, largely reflecting the number 
of freshmen Democrats. 

The 1958 version of the “states’ 
rights” bill died in the Senate in 
the closing days of the 85th Con- 
gress. The increased northern and 
western Democratic strength in the 
present Senate makes chances for 
the measure seem less than bright. 
' The AFL-CIO has vigorously 

opposed the bill, warning it could 
invalidate most of the existing 
federal laws in the labor, civil 
rights and welfare fields. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
also is strongly opposed to the bill. 
A Justice Dept. spokesman recent- 
ly attacked it as “the most hazard- 
ous” piece of legislation involving 
the courts before Congress. 

Despite Administration opposi- 


. tion, 114 Republicans in the House 


joined forces with conservative 
Southern Democrats to put the 
measure through. Vofing against 
the bill were 162 Democrats and 
only 30 Republicans. 


Credit Union Act 
25 Years Old 


The 25th anniversary of enact- 
ment of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, which was signed by the late 
Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
June 26, 1934, was observed 
throughout the country this week. 

In Washington, a series of con- 
ferences was held at the Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare look- 
ing toward further improvements 
in credit union operations. At a 
program on the anniversary date, 
AFL-CIO Economist Frank Fern- 
bach represented labor in a panel 
discussion on the future of credit 
unions. 


AFL-CIO Council. Left to right 


A. Sedita. . 


HANDSHAKES LAUNCH a united labor movement in Buffalo, 
N. Y., at the first constitutional convention of the merged Buffalo 


are State AFL-CIO Pres. Harold 


C. Hanover; Pres. James L. Kane of the new central body; AFL- 
CIO Reg. Dir. Michael Mann; Edward J. Kwietniewski, executive 
secretary of the AFL-CIO City Council; and Buffalo Mayor Frank 


Buffalo Merger Unites" 
100,000 Unionists 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-The Buffalo AFL-CIO Council, a new county-| 
wide organization representing more than 100,000 trade unionists, 
was cheered into existence here early this month. 

About 500 local union delegates formally approved the merger 
resolution consolidating the Buffalo Federation of Labor and the 


Council by a standing ovation in 
this city’s Memorial Auditorium. 

After the vote AFL-CIO Reg. 2, 
Dir. Michael Mann, who presided 
at the first constitutional conven- 
tion, declared the two organiza- 
tions united and urged the delegates 
to “work together, fight together 
and stay together for the good of 
the men and women who work 
for a living.” 

Harold C. Hanover, president 
of the New York State AFL-CIO, 
cited the legislative and _ social 
needs of workers and called for 
“a revival of the crusading spirit 
that built the labor movement in 
this state.” 


“We must present to the 
working people of this state a 
set of programs and policies 
geared to the increasingly com- 


plex problems of present times,” 


Greater Buffalo Industrial Union® 


Hanover declared.: “We must 
continuously generate new ideas 
to meet new problems.” 


James L. Kane, president of the 
former federation who came: up 


through the ranks of the Postal |- 


Clerks, is the council’s first presi- 
dent. Edward J. Kwietniewski, a 
Steelworkers staff representative 
and former CIO Council president, 
is the executive secretary. 


‘Other top officers and the un- 
ions they represent are Edward 
Michaels, Rubber Workers, treas- 
urer; Nelson Duerr, Machinists, 
recording secretary; and Gerald 
Roberts, sergeant-at-arms, Teach- 
ers. 


Vice presidents are Ted Wierz- 
bic, Intl. Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers; Charles 
Phillips, Printing Pressmen; Charles 
Cina, Auto Workers, and Michael 
Rossiter, Laborers. 


Office Employes Convention Raises 
Per Capita, Rejects Dues Increase 


Montreal—The Office Employes Intl. Union, winding up its eighth convention here, voted a 5-cent 
increase in per capita tax, but the 300 delegates rejected a resolution to establish a mandatory $3 


monthly dues structure. 


The convention, following up on an earlier resolution intimating possible later withdrawal from 
the AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress in a dispute over organizing, adopted a series of 
actions aimed at intensifying the?—— ‘ 


union’s organizational activities. 


Howard Coughlin was re-elected 
president of the 65,000-member 
union and J. Howard Hicks was 
renamed secretary-treasurer. 


~Although more than half the 
convention delegates were women, 
an all-male executive board was 
elected. The lone woman member 
of the old board—Marie Mann of 
Denver—resigned. due to ill health 
and the convention chose Frank E. 
Morton of St. Louis as her succes- 
sor. 
Ask Representation 

One woman delegate called it an 
affront not to have women on the 
board of a union with such a high 
percentage of women members. 
The following day, 20 female dele- 
gates picketed the meeting hall de- 
manding better representation. The 
executive board pledged to discuss 
the subject at its December meet- 


The Woodworkers’ strike in 


Newfoundland provoked warm 
floor discussion. Local 343 of 
Toronto called on the convention 
to condemn the action of OEIU 
Local 255 in Grand Falls, New- 
foundland, for refusing to sup- 
port the IWA strike despite CLC 
policy in support of the loggers. 
Newfoundland delegates were 
criticized for circulating on the con- 
vention floor a 14-page mimeo- 
graphed document supporting the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co., and the anti-labor government 
of provincial Premier Joey Small- 
wood. The delegates from New- 
foundland conceded their report 
was prepared jointly with their em- 
ployer and other anti-IWA unions. 


Probe Ordered 
The resolutions committee had 
recommended tabling the censure 
motion, but the delegates instructed 
the executive board to investigate 
the situation and take appropriate 


action, 


Following rejection of the man- 
datory dues program by the conven- 
tion, the executive board issued a 
plea for voluntary action by locals 
to insure a uniform $3-a-month 
dues level. The board expressed 
dismay over what it termed the 
number of locals unable to carry 
on_effective organizing because of 
inadequate income. 

On the organizing front, the 
convention approved resolutions: 


@ Urging the AFL-CIO and 
the CLC “to merge all organized 
office workers in the U.S. and 
Canada -under the banner of. the 
OEIU.” 


@ Calling on the AFL-CIO to 
institute a nationwide organizing 
campaign “to bring additional un- 
organized office workers” into the 
OEIU. 


@ Recommending that all local 
unions study “the existence of in- 
dependent unions” in their area as 
the prelude to their eventual affi- 


liation with the OE1U, 


$4.16 Billion Asked of Senate: 


— 


Lo4 
Boda 


House Authorizes 


53.55 Billion in Aid|? 
55 Billion in Aid@: 

A major congréssional battle over the mutual security program 
was in sight as the House voted a total authorization of $3.55 billion 
for the coming fiscal year and the Senaté Foreign Relations Com. Mgedici 


mittee recommended $4.16 billion. 
The Eisenhower Administration had asked for $3.9 billion, which I 


the AFL-CIO had strongly sup- 
ported as the “rock bottom” 
amount that should be authorized. 
The major difference between 
the House bill and the Senate pro- 
posal was in the Development Loan 
Fund, intended for low-interest, 
long-term loans to promote eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped 
countries. 
_ The House authorized $700 
‘million for the loan fund, the 
amount sought by the President, 
after a last-minute slash of $10¢ 
million from the figure recom- 
mended by its Foreign Affairs 
Committee on motion of Rep. 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (D-Ala.). 
Support of the reduction came 
from Southern Democrats and 
from Republicans fearful of 
throwing the delicately-poised 
Eisenhower budget out of whack. 
The Senate committee proposed 
to authorize loans of $1 billion 
a year for five years. The AFL- 
CIO specifically urged this part of 
the program. 
The House cut in the loan fund 
was the only one of about 25 pro- 
posed from the floor that was ac- 
cepted. House action on otber 
sections of the bill included: 


Military aid: $1.6 billion asked 


by Pres. Eisenhower; $1.4 billion 


authorized, proposed $300 milliog 
cut defeated-on the floor. 

Defense support: $835 million 
asked, $750 million authorized, pro. 
posed cut to $635 million defeated 

Technical cooperation: $1795 
million asked and authorized. 

Special assistance: $271.8 million 
asked, $250 million authorized, 
$79 million cut defeated. — 

President’s contingency _ fund: 
$200 million asked, $100 million 
authorized. ‘= 

A 72-page report of the Senate 
committee called for a “major 
transformation” in the direction 
of long-term loans and sharply 
, overhauled ‘other parts of mutual 
security. It was approved by a 
13 to 2 vote. Sen. Wayne L, 
Morse (D-Ore.), who with Sen, 
William Langer. (R-N.D.) op. 
posed it, filed a lengthy minority 
‘report. 

Despite the shortcomings of the 
program, the committee majority 
said, “it has been, and it remains, 
the considered judgment of the 
committee that the mutual security 
program or something very close 
to it is at present an indispensable 
tool of American foreign policy.” 
Shortcomings that have been cited, 
it added, demonstrate that it ‘needs 
improvement, not dismantlement,” 


4 Who Sued Customer 
Reinstated by Umpire ° 


Hoboken, N. J—Four members of Shipbuilding Local 15 won 
reinstatement to their jobs and eight months’ back pay when an 
arbitrator ruled the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Shipbuilding Div. im- 
properly discharged them because they sued a customer. 

The ruling was handed down by David H. Stowe; impartial 


umpire under the contract. ' 

The four were discharged when 
they filed a suit for $100,000 each 
for personal injuries sustained when 
the S.S. Oslofiord, on which they 
were working, suddenly tilted 35 
degrees. The action was against 
the ship and its owners and opera- 
tors, who had to post $500,000 
bond before it could sail. 

The reason the company gave 
for the firing was “actions detri- 
mental to the company’s business 
interests and damaging to the Ho- 
boken Yard’s reputation and stand- 
ing in the industry.” 

Stowe found that the grievants 
in suing were “within their legal 
and contractual rights.” He 
pointed out that the agreement 
neither prohibits nor limits the 
firm’s employes from seeking re- 
dress in courts for injuries com- - 
mitted by the company’s cus- 
tomers. 

The umpire found ~also that 
nothing in the suit itself justified the 
discharges. The complaint, he 
noted, was “restrained and factual 
in tone and content, free from 
blatantly inaccurate and irrelevant 
allegations.” ; 

Nothing in the evidence, Stowe 
went on, bore out the company’s 
claim of widespread publicity 
about the suit in marine and legal 
publications. The firm, he said, 
appeared to be relying “on the - 
theory that any legal action of 
this type must have some adverse 
effect. on the business of the 
yard.” 

To accept this general proposi- 
tion, he explained, would in effect 
be to concede that the exercise of 
a right not denied by law or by 
contract is “just cause” for dis- 
charge, a concession he ‘was unable 
to make, 


a? 


‘ 


Court Orders 
Railroads to 
Rehire Oilers 


New York—Bowing to a federal 
court order, 10 railroads serving 
the Port of New York have .re 
instated 125 tugboat oilers whose 
arbitrary dismissal June 15 touched 
off a five-day tieup of railroad 
Marine operations here. 

Federal Dist. Judge Frederick 
van Pelt Bryan, sustaining the ar 
guments of the Transport Workers 
which represents the majority of 
the oilers, directed the railroads to 
rehire the men “pending the com- 
pletion of appropriate processes 
under the Railway Labor Act.” 

The union contended the dis- 
missal notices—ending the employ- 
ment of all oilers aboard diesel 
tugs which haul barges loaded with 
railroad cars across the Hudson 
River — constituted a unilateral 
modification of existing contracts. 

TWU Pres. Michael J. Quill 
hailed the court order as a “tre 
mendous victory,” declaring it 
marked “an enormously signifi- 
cant step toward the establish 
ment of genuine collective bar 
gaining on every Americal 
railroad.” 

The discharged oilers withdrew 
picket lines immediately after the 
court ordered them restored to theif 
jobs.. Other crew members, belong- 
ing to the Marine Engineers Beneft 
cial Association and the Masteis 
Mates and Pilots, had honored theif 


picket lines during the five-day work 
stoppage. raat # 


fora 
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Herand Bill Turmoil: 


a fae 54 


= ames 


j Sree Medicine Ruptured 


Over Health Insurance Issue — 


A press release openly ipposing “compulsory 


By Bob. Cooney ee ; 
government health insurance” ”. ruptured orgentiod 


edicine’s First National Conference of the Joint “Council to Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 
The American Hospital ee ee of the four sponsoring groups.— quickly disowned the 


datement. 


The joint council has been identified i in printed reports as linked 


jive to defeat the Forand bill for 
jocial security health | protection for 
ike aged. The council aims to set 
yp state ‘councils in pointing for 
the projected White House Con- 
ence of January, 1961. 
The bill inttoduced by Rep. 


lime J. Forand (D-R. 1.), which is. 


wrongly supported by the - 
(10, would give hospital care 
qursing home service benefits ‘to 
wcial security recipients. The 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
ye will begin five days of hearings 
on it July 13. 

The AFL-CIO, turned down in 
its request to become a member of 
the joint council, had rejected “ob- 
yrver” status at the conference. 

The press release of the confer- 
ence was issued when the prepared 
text of guest speaker Gov. Robert 
3. Meyner of New Jersey showed 
he would say—as he did say—that 
congressional hearings should be 


held and that part of the problem 


of health care for the aged mug 
be solved by some such approa 
asthe social security system. 

The council interpreted this, 
apparently, as support for the For- 
and bill. All four member organi- 
mtions, the release said, are “un- 
equivocally opposed to compulsory 
sovernmffent health insurance for 
my segment of the population.” 

American Hospital Associa- 
tion spokesmen told the AFL- 

CIO News “there is no official 
change” in its poliey position 
that “ultimately” the social se- 
curity mechanism may be nec- 
essary to help anne the ae 
problems y Tis iviw 

The AMA Washington office hiso 
wote Rept Jéhn E. Fogarty (D- 
R.'L.), who had addressed the con- 
ference, that the Joint Council was 


to a public relations ‘finn and: a 


not designed to support Or oppose 
legislation “and panically not the 
Forand bill.” 

Dir. Nelson. Cruikshank of the 
AFL-CIO Social ‘Security Dept. 
pointed out the joint council and 


participants in the conference rep-|_ 


resented “the providers of care and 
services’ for the aged. and not the 
people who receive it.” 
AMA Leads Opposition. 
Congressional Quarterly, a highly 


‘respected reporting service, over a 


year ago provided background to 
current developments when it 
printed a lengthy report which be- 
an: | 

“ “The American Medical Asso- 
ciation is mobilizing a campaign 
against a bill (the Forand bill) to 
provide federal health insurance for 
old people. 

“So far the organization, repre- 
senting 165,000 doctors, has hired 
a public relations firm to help de- 
feat (the Forand bill); formed an 
alliance with three other medical 
groups to try to convince Congress 
private insurance can do the job; 
and alerted member doctors that 
their individual lobbying help may 
be needed.” , 

The other groups are the AHA, 
with 6,000 member hospitals and 
some 90 percent of all hospital 
beds; the 90,000-gember Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the 
American Nursing Home Associ- 
ation, representing 4,500 homes ‘or 
one-third of those licensed. 

_ Cruikshank Hits Council 

In describing the nature of the 
joint council, Cruikshank noted the 
profitmaking nursing homes of 
ANHA are included while the more 
representative 190,000-member 


Musicians Renew Vow 
To End Cabaret Tax 


Seattle—The 20 percent cabaret tax, which has thrown thousands 
of the nation’s performers out of work, came under sharp attack 
inthe closing days of the 62nd annual convention of the American 


Federation of Musicians. 


The 1,080 delegates gathered in the Civic Auditorium here 


mared their approval of a resolu-© 


tion which commended the actions 
of Representatives Aime J. Forand 
(D-R. I.) and Thomas M.. Pelly 
(R-Wash.) in Renna Pe battle to 
tepeal the tax. 


The resolutién branded the 
wartime tax as a “job-destroy- 
ing” device which has hurt the 
employment opportunities not 
only of AFM members but also 
of entertainers in sister AFL- 
CIO unions. 


The convention, fighting on an- 
Other front to increase the employ- 
ment prospects of its members, 
passed another resolution directing 
ificers of the federation to de- 
mand that the Federal Communi- 


‘ations Commission deny license 


tttewals to broadcasters who re- 
fuse to use “live” talent. 

The delegates accepted a bid 
ftom Las Vegas, Nev., to become 
next year’s convention city on the 
heels of earlier action restoring the 
AFM to a basis of annual con- 
Yentions, as ‘opposed to biennial 
taventions approved in 1958. 

The delegates approved 4 fi- 
lance committee recommendation 
0 increase the salaries of officers. 
there was some Opposition to the 
Itcreases, based on a floor sug- 
gestion that they be postponed, one 


year to improve the union’s finan- 
cial structure. 

Previously the delegates had 
voted to increase initiation fees at 
the international and local levels. 

The salary of Pres. Herman D. 
Kenin was boosted from $20,000 
to $35,000 a year. 

Stanley Ballard, secretary, was 
increased from $12,500 to $25,000 
annually; and George V. Clancy, 
treasurer, from $12,500 to $22,500 
The treasurer receives $2,500 year- 
ly for services to the union’s 
Theater Defense Fund. 

Kenin, Ballard, Clancy and Vice 
Pres. William J. Harris, who were 
unopposed for re-election, were in- 
stalled at the final session along 
with five exécutive board members 
who also were re-elected. 

Board members include: Lee 
Repp, Cleveland; E. E. Stokes, 
Houston; Albert Manuti, New 
York; Charles H. Kennedy, San 
Francisco; and Walter M. .Mur- 
dock, Toronto, who represents 
Canadian locals. 

Following a long-standing tradi- 
‘tion in the AFM, the last “order 
of business” for the four-day con- 
vention was the disbursement, on 
the convention floor, of $300,000 
in per diem amd expenses to the 
delegates representing 685 locals. 


American Nurses”. Association is 


excluded. 
The Nurses’ Association, which 
supports federal action, told the 


|.AFL-CIO News jit was never in- 


vited to join the joint council. 

In spurning “observer” status at 
the Conference as “misleading and 
fruitless,’ Cruikshank wrote the 
joint council: 

“We regret that we are not 
only excluded but that many 
important’ organizations with 
our viewpoint are not permitted 
an equal voice with the commer- 
cial imsurance companies or 
profitmaking nursing homes.” 

He pointed out labor had ad- 
vanced health care for the aged in 
such ways as bargaining for insur- 
ance coverage, contributing to his- 
pitals and sponsoring high-quality 
health centers. 

Meyner Urges Action 

Gov. Meyner told the confer- 
ence’s 300 delegates that America 
now has:some 15 million “senior 
eitizens” over age 65, with the pro- 
portion increasing annually. An- 
other 35 million are between 45 
and 64. 

Warning of their political po- 
tential, Meyner said, “Fifty mil- 
lion people will be heard in a 
democratic society.” 

Of those over 65, Meyner. said, 
one-fifth to one-fourth have no in- 
come; two-thirds have very low in- 
comes and only about one-fourth 
either continue working or are 
spouses of wage-earners. 

“The typical person, after 65, 
will have an income of less than 
$1,000 a year and very little or no 
(health) insurance. Yet he will re- 
quire two and one-half times as 
much hospital care as a person un- 
der 65,” Meyner said. 

Urging a federal look at the 
problem, Meyner said “it is idle” 
to suppose such high-risk, high- 
cost people can afford private in- 
surance premiums; health care un- 
der social security would not be 
“free” as some doctors and dentists 
allege because it comes out of 
worker and employer contributions 
and state action would lead_to the 
same patchwork of standards as 
under jobless pay. 


2 New Unions 
Sign Defense 
Strike Pact 


Two more AFL-CIO unions have 
signed an agreement with Pan 


‘| American World Airways. which 


formalizes the union custom of 
handling military cargo regardless 
of _walkouts against commercial 
operations. 

The two unions which signed no- 
strike pledges governing “cargo 
and personnel essential to national 
defense” are the Railway Clerks 
and Transport Workers. Three 
other AFL-CIO affiliates with Pan- 
Am contracts—the AFL-CIO Pi- 
lots, Flight Engineers and Dispatch- 
ers — previously: had made the 
pledge part of their contracts. The 
Teamsters and Plant Guard Work- 
ers, unaffiliated, also signed. 

The union-airline pactssare aimed 
at countering the argument before 
Congress of the giant Military Air 
Transport Service that strikes stand 
as a threat to the commercial 
ve of military cargo and per- 


® 


HALF-MILLION-DOLLAR diamond and platinum tiara on loan 
from Harry Winston, Inc., is used to crown 18-year-old Therese’ 
Washington, clerk-typist on Amsterdam News, winner of News- 
paper Guild of New York’s “Miss Page One” title for 1959. Per- 
forming ceremonies is last year’s queen, Barbara Sechko. Annual 
ball preceded ANG’s, 26th conventon. 


News Guild Urged to 
Boost Defense Fund 


New York—Delegates to the 


26th annual convention of the 


Newspaper Guild heard a strong plea to double efforts to build a 
$1_million defense fund as a bulwark against the “massive retalia- 


tion” of struck publishers. 


This retaliation, Pres. Joseph F. Collis declared, results in the 


. . 3. 
suspension. of all newspapers in a 


city when one of them is struck by 
any of the unions in the plant. 

“The publishers’ long-publicized 
facade that they are in business as 
public. servants has been abandoned 
by them,” he asserted. “They now 
admit that their first interest is mak- 
ing money.” 

Collis was the keynote speaker 
as nearly 275 delegates—a record 
number—opened their convention 
here this week. They were wel- 
comed by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner who, in listing the merits of 
New York City, concluded with the 
declaration: 

“This is a great union town and 
as long as ’'m mayor it’s going to 
be a great union town.” 

This: feeling was echoed by un- 
ion leaders in the city who de- 
scribed as “inspiring” the victory 
of hospital workers in the settie- 
ment over the weekend of their 
46-day strike for improved wages 
and working conditions and union 
representation. Among the speak- 
ers were Michael Mann, AFL-CIO 
regional director, and James Quinn, 
treasurer of the New York City 
Central Labor Council. 

At the convention banquet, the 
Guild gave its $500 Wilbur E. 
Bade Memorial Award for out- 
standing local Guild work to two 
members of the Toronto local, Clif- 
ford Hulme and Edward Ecker. 
They were credited with organizing 
the Brantford Expositor unit of the 
Guild and leading a_ successful 
three-day strike against stubborn 
management opposition, thus break- 
ing an anti-Guild barrier which 
had “protected” provincial dailies 
in Ontario. 

The major item of business be- 
fore the convention—a proposal 
that the amount of monthly per 
capita dues allocated to the de- 
fense fund be increased from 30 
cents to 60 cents—reflects the con- 
cern of Guild leaders over the 
mounting attacks by publishers: © 

In urging adoption of the rec- 
ommendation, Executive Vice 

Pres. William J. Farson noted 

that strikes and lockouts had 

cost the Guild more time and 
more money in the past year 
than ever before. 

“Not since our formative days 
have our defenses been so sorely 


tried,” he declared. “We must 


take immediate action to strength- 
en our Defense Fund and, simul- 
taneously, we must quicken our 
Own activities, intensifying our or- 
ganizing, firming up our bargain- 
ing, improving our relations with 
our .sister unions, and increasing 
our political activity.” 

Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, 
Jr., also endorsed the proposal for 
a defense fund per capita increase, 
but he urged the delegates to take 
fund financing as well. Despite a 
record membership of more than 
30,800 reached during the year, the 
Guild operated at a slight deficit. 

A political contest was in sight 
for the last day of the convention 
when officers were to be nominated 
for the next two-year terms. Nomi- 
nations are made in convention and 
the Guild elects by membership 
referendum. 

No opposition has been an- 
nounced to Farson and Perlik, who 
hold the top salaried positions in 
the union, but a probable race was 
building for the unpaid presidency, 
now held by Collis. Arthur Rosen- 
stock of New York, a former vice 
president, has been proposed as a 
candidate. 


Goodfellow 
New Head of 
Glove Union 


Milwaukee—Some 100 delegates 
to the Glove Workers’ 24th bien- 
nial convention elected Joseph 
Goodfellow of Marinette, Wis., as 
president to succeed the retiring 
Thomas Durian. 

James Vanderwall of Douds, 
Iowa, was elevated to the secretary- 
treasurership vacated by Goodfel- 
low. 


Durian, longtime chief of the 
union, reported in his keynote 
speech that the union’s organiz- 
ing force has been expanded in 
a drive for new members in re- 
sponse to setbacks suffered as a 
result of the economic recession 
and a slack period in the indus- 
try. 

He gave top priority to the un- 
ion’s need for organizing, called 
on all local officers to support the 
campaign and urged participation 


in a union label drive. 
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Convention Re-elects Beirne: : 


\ 


By Gervase N. Love 


CWA Boosts Per Capita, Plans 
Expanded Organizing | Drive — 


Cleveland, O. ihces 2,000 delegates and alternates took a hard look at the finances of the Com- 
munications Workers during the 21st annual convention here and then gave their officers the tools 
to make their strong union stronger by approving an increése of 50 cents a month in the per capita 


tax. 


The vote, overwhelmingly affirmative, came ‘after a 0g discussion of a report in which the 
Finance Committee spelled out in® ae 


detail the things the union would | - 


have to do without unless the per 
capita were raised, and the addi- 
tional things: it would be able to do 
if the increase were approved. 

The additional 50 cents per 
month per member means the CWA 
will be able to carry out a series 
of bold plans for expansion of its 
activities—including organizing, 
servicing, ‘public relations, consoli- 
dation of the Washington and 
Richmond, Va., offices and estab- 
lishment of a building fund to pur- 
chase the new international head- 
quarters in Washington, which will 
be completed in September. 

It also will permit a start on. 
repayment of loans from local 
unions which have _kept the in-' 
ternational going since a pro- 
posed per capita increasé was 
rejected at the 1958 convention. 
Support for the increase was 

voiced by delegates from all parts 
of the country. Before the final 
vote, a move to change the effective 
date from July 1 to Sept. 1 was 
roundly defeated. The convention 


action boosts the per capita to $2] 


per member per month, plus 50 
cents earmarked for the Defense 
Fund. 

Beirne Warns of Automation 


The convention, after hearing 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne warn that 
automation is “the adversary who 
cuts off your legs before you know 
he’s coming,” called om Congress 
to establish a “bureau of automa- 
tion” in the Labor Dept. to main- 
tain surveillance over the situation 
and make recomméndations to 
Congress and the President. 

The resolution pointed out that 
in the year ending Dec. 31, 1958, 
total Bell System employment 
dropped 8.5 percent while tele- 
phones increased by 2.5 million, 
local calls increased 4.4 percent and 
long distance conversations jumped 
5.4 percent. 

The convention also endorsed 
suggestions for a collective bar- 
gaining program which would 
help offset the job-displacing ef- 
fects of automation and provide 
for transfers of employes from 
obsolete jobs to newly-created 


CWA “Hails Truman 
As ‘American Ideal’ 


Cleveland — The Commu- 
nication Workers convention, 
hailing former Pres. Harry S. 
Truman in “this his 75th ‘year 
for his accomplishments and 
for his. spirit, symbolizing as 
they do the great American 
democratic ideal,” authorized 
the officers to present him 
with a gold membership 
card “as a symbol of our re- 
spect and love of this great 
American.” fe 

The CWA was the first in- 
ternational ‘union in 1948 to 
endorse Truman, who has 
spokén at three past conven- 
tions. In a message he sent 
the delegates “my very best 
wishes” and expressed the 
wish he could be here to greet 
them. 


jobs, with employers paying the 
cost of relocation when moving 
to another community is neces- 


sary. : 

In a letter of greeting to the con- 
vention, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany called on the CWA to con- 
tinue to make improvements in the 
wage and working conditions of its 
members — the job it has “per- 


Suffridge Tells Clerks’ Convention 


-, formed well throughout its his- 


tory.” 

Executive officers of the union 
were all re-elected. Beirne de- 
feated Edward J. Ward of St 
Louis Local 6350 by a vote of 


230,227 to 13,281. 


Earlier Ward and the seven oth- 
er members of the local’s executive 
board had been refused delegates’ 
seats by convention vote after the 
Credentials Committee reported 
charges of dual unionism against 
them for which no defense was of- 


fered. Ward was accused of “as- 


sistance and support” of the unaffil- 
iated Independent Workers of Long 
Lines, a union dual to the CWA. 

Vice Pres. James M. Massey 
turned back a challenge by Harold 
Wright, Local 4302, Akron, O., by 
a count of 187,836 to 51,260. 

Vice Presidents John L. Crull 
and Ray Hackney and Sec.-Treas. 
W. A. Smallwood were re-elected 
without opposition. 

In other actions, the convention: 

@ Called for enactment of the 
Kennedy - Morse - Roosevelt bill 
which would boost the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour 
and extend coverage to, among 
others, 20,000 phone operators em- 
ployed in exchanges with fewer 
than 750 stations. 

@ Asked repeal of the excise 
tax on telephone, radio and cable- 
gram services. 


Suffridge. 


‘As Veteran 


‘on the eve of her marriage. 

A chance remark by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to RCIA Pres. 
James A. Suffridge—that. he be- 
lieved his mother had once been a 
member of. the Retail Clerks—led 
to a search of microfilmed records 


of the union’s eftly years and the 


‘We Can’t Afford to Stop Growing’| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Pres. George Meany denounce the 
“deliberate campaign” by anti-labor 
forces to discredit unions. “The 
only real security we have is the 
respect and allegiance of our mem- 
bers,” he said. 

Meany addressed the convention 
through a filmed message prepared 
just before his departure for a con- 
ference of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
and Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 


Jobs Protected, RLEA 
Agrees to Rail Merger 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association has withdrawn ob- 
jections to the proposed merger of the Virginian and Norfolk & 
Western Railroads as the result of an agreement guaranteeing job 


. protection for the workers, Chairman George E. Leighty announced 


at the conclusion of ar RLEA meeting in Washington. 


Specifically, the agreement guar-® 
antees that on the effective date of 
the merger, the N & W “will take 
into its employment all employes of 
the Virginian who are willing to 
accept such employment,” and that 
none of the present workers on 
either railroad “shall be deprived 


of employment or placed in a worse |. 


position with respect to compensa- 
tion at any time during his em- 
ployment because of the merger.” 

Leighty signed the agreement on 
behalf of the RLEA. Pres. Stuart 
T. Saunders signed for the N &“W 
and Pres. Frank D. Beale for the 
Virginian. 

The agreement ‘also applies 
provisions of the industry’s Wash- 
ington Job Protection Agreement 
of 1936. The N & W further 
pledged itself to assume, under 
the 1936 pact, all “contracts, 
schedules and agreements” be- 


tween the Virginian and the un- 
ions represented in the RLEA. 

“T believe it is a fair agreement 
and I want you to know that we 
intend to live up to it,” Saunders 
said in addressing the RLEA after 
the signing. 

“I am sure that in 99 percent of 
the cases problems of this sort can 
be solved on an equitable — basis 


when you approach them in a spirit | 


of fairness as we have done in this 
instance. This is a friendly example 
of what can be done if we sit down 
and talk to one another.” 

“We were convinced of your sin- 
cerity and your desire to make a 
fair and equitable agreement with 
us,” Leighty responded. “We have 
approached it on that basis, and I 
want to assure you that we will 
endeavor to do our part to make 
it a workable agreement.” 


Ark.)» were among the headliners 
who addressed the convention. It 
was McClellan’s first appearance 
before a union convention ‘since 
his special Senate committee began 
its investigation in the labor-man- 
agement field. 

Mitchell said unions can con- 
tinue to aid in raising living stand- 
ards of Americans by pushing their 
drive to organize the unorganized. 
He asked support for legislation to 
protect “the forgotten people of 
America—the farm workers,” who, 
largely without organization, “work 
for long hours at low wages.” 

Chairman Boyd Leedom of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
who followed Mitchell as a speak- 
er, departed from his prepared text 
to comment that “if Jim Mitchell 
is seeking a higher office after his 
speech here this morning, you 
ought to know that you people 
really have friends of labor at the 
higher levels in .the Republican 
Party.” Mitchell has been men- 
tioned as a possible GOP vice pres- 
idential candidate for 1960. 

McClellan, invited by RCIA 
Pres. Suffridge to “feel free” to say 
anything on his mind, praised the 
Retail Clerks as “without any 
reservation as clean and open as a 
union should be.” 

McClellan, whose so-called “bill 
of rights” amendment to the Sen- 
ate labor bill has been blasted by 
the AFL-CIO, told the delegates: 

“I don’t know whether I come as 
one called an anti-labor senator. 
I know in my heart that I am not.” 

He said if he were a worker in 
a factory or store he would be a 
union menfber. Legislation, he 
said, isn’t needed to protect “the 
great rank and file of union mem- 
bers” because the “majority of un- 
ion officers are honest, clean, dedi- 
cated men.” McClellan said there 


is a need for legislation because 


a eee * 


“tragically there are a few areas of 
the labor movement and of busi- 
ness operating contrary to the in- 
terests of the majority.” 

Schnitzler called on the delegates 
to “organize for political objectives 
just as determinedly and inten- 
sively as we have organized over 
the years on the economic front.” 

Spelling out the areas where at- 
tacks have been launched on labor’s 
rights, Schnitzler cited: 

@ “Extreme and harassing legis- 
lative proposals which have been 
flooding the hoppers in the state 
capitols this year.” He also warned 
that labor “can expect.no peace, not 
even a breathing spell, in the drive 
to enact phony  ‘right-to-work’ 
laws.” 

@ Use by the Justice Dept. of 
anti-trust laws to “persecute . .. 
an outstanding, clean and demo- 
cratic union—the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers.” 

@ Transformation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
through new appointments made 
by Pres. Eisenhower into “an in- 
strument of retribution against 
labor.” 

Schnitzler praised the Retail 
Clerks for “courageously and ef- 
fectively facing up to the problem 
of discrimination” and matching 
words with deeds “on the organiz- 
ing front and at the negotiating 
table.” 


Suffridge told the delegates 
that social legislation “lan- 
guishes” in this session of Con- 
gress. He called for action on 
extension of the minimum wage 
to retail workers’ and increasing 
the minimum from $1 to $1.25 
an hour. 

Plans for a $2 million organizing 
drive in the retail field highlighted 


the report of the executive board. 


LABOR SEC. JAMES P. MITCHELL gives his 82-year-old mothem 
Mrs. Anna Driscoll Mitchell, a congratulatory kiss as she is honorg 
at the Retail Clerks convention in Los Angeles as a former membeg 
Presenting a plaque and gold replica of the honorable withdrawal 
card issued to her in 1899 are Joseph McComb (left), president @ 
RCIA Local 1360 in New Jersey, and RCIA Pres. James q 


Mrs. Mitchell Honored} 


Los Angeles—Mrs. Anna Driscoll Mitchell, 82-year-old mothe 
of the Secretary of Labor, was presented with a gold honorable wit 
drawal card during the Retail Clerks convention here. 

It was an exact duplicate of the card issued to her in 1899 wha 


she left her job as a clerk in an Elizabeth, N. J., dry goods stom 
»— 


q a 


Unionist 


— 
discovery that Mrs. Mitchell, une 
der her maiden name of 
Driscoll, had indeed been a mem 
ber in good standing for three, yeamim 
She took out the withdrawal cane 
when she left the trade. 


Also given to Mrs. Mitchell 
here was a letter from Pree 


oriee 
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Eisenhower noting that shé 
would be sharing the platform 
with her son at the RCIA com 
vention and praising him as “ong 
of the most valuable members of 
. the top Administration team.” 

Eisenhower said he relies “heavg 
ly” on Mitchell’s “judgment, 
advice and his good  commé 
sense.” 


17 Co-Sponsof 
Ban on Farm? 


Child Labor 


A bill to prohibit commerciil 
child labor in agriculture, intra 
duced by Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich:), now has-16 co-sponsagly 
One a Republican. 

The Democratic group is mail 
up chiefly of northern and mid 
western liberals, bolstered- Oy 
Alaska’s two Democrats. 

‘The bill would extend to aricill 
ture the provision of the federal 
wage-hour law which bars the ent 
ployment of children under 16 dure 
ing school hours. Exceptions would 
be made for children working om 
farms owned by their families andj 
as at present, for 14 and 15-yeaiq 
olds under special Labor Dep rege 
ulations. 

During 1957, McNamara said, 4 
in introducing the bill, some @ 
227,000 children between 10 and @ 


% 
5 


13 were listed as paid farm @ 


workers, _ 
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